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T o the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

The  Special  Commission  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1911  to  examine  and  consider  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  of 
other  states  and  countries  concerning  the  taxation  of  forest  land, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report  of  its  investigations  with 
recommendations,  as  directed  by  Chapter  45,  Public  Acts  of  1911. 

Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Chairman, 
Samuel  N.  Spring,  Secretary, 
William  H.  Corbin, 

Frank  H.  Stadtmueller, 

Herman  H.  Chapman, 

Walter  O.  Filley. 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  TAXATION  OF 

WOODLAND 


Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1913 


ACT  CREATING  THE  COMMISSION 

The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Connecticut  in  General  Assembly  convened  in 
1911,  and  approved  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin : 

Chapter  45,  Public  Acts  of  1911.  “The  state  forester  and  the  tax 
commissioner,  with  three  other  persons  whom  the  Governor  shall  appoint, 
shall  constitute  a commission,  serving  without  compensation,  to  examine 
and  consider  the  laws  of  this  state  and  of  other  states  and  countries 
concerning  the  taxation  of  forest  lands.  Said  commission  shall  report  to 
the  next  general  assembly  the  result  of  its  investigations  with  recom- 
mendations thereon.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Governor  appointed  Hon. 
Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Stadtmueller  and  Professor 
Herman  H.  Chapman  members  of  the  Commission. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

On  December  9,  1911,  the  Commission  was  called  together  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  State  Forester.  Ex-Governor  Rollin 
S.  Woodruff  was  elected  chairman,  and  Samuel  N.  Spring,  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission.  Two  subsequent  meetings  were  held 
in  New  Haven  for  consideration  of  the  material  gathered 
through  investigations  that  were  in  progress  and  for  purposes 
of  reaching  final  conclusions  and  recommendations.  Walter  O. 
Filley,  appointed  State  Forester  of  Connecticut  to  succeed 
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Samuel  N.  Spring,  who  resigned  September  30,  1912,  was  elected 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Commission  at  its  last  meeting  in 
September. 

A public  hearing  was  held  on  January  30,  1912,  at  the  State 
Capitol,  Hartford,  as  a means  of  securing  at  the  outset  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  persons  representing  almost  every  interest 
in  the  State,  and  to  gain  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the  problems 
involved  in  taxation  of  woodland  under  the  present  system. 

In  order  to  ascertain  present  conditions  of  forest  taxation  in 
the  State,  circular  letters  and  lists  of  questions  were  sent  out 
during  the  summer  to  each  first  selectman.  This  work  was  sup- 
plemented by  personal  conferences  of  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission with  town  officials  and  others  in  twenty-four  towns  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  Methods  of  forest  taxation  in  other 
states  were  ascertained  by  correspondence  with  state  officials 
and  through  the  receipt  of  reports  of  similar  investigations. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  Connecticut  Forestry  Association 
several  institutes  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1912  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  forest  taxation  was  discussed. 

A detailed  survey  of  forest  areas  in  three  towns  representing 
different  conditions  was  made  under  direction  of  the  State  For- 
ester. The  forest  area  was  mapped  by  types  and  the  stands  of 
timber  in  these  towns  were  estimated  and  classified  by  age  in 
order  to  have  a practical  basis  for  determining  the  effect  of 
applying  any  modified  system  of  taxation. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  information  secured  by  the  above 
means,  but  that  portion  dealing  with  forest  taxation  in  foreign 
countries  is  contributed  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Fred  R. 
Fairchild,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Yale  University,  who  has 
made  a special  study  of  the  subject,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  Commission  expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  of 
this  contribution  to  the  report,  and  desires  also  to  thank  town 
officials  and  others  who  have  furnished  valuable  data. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION 

1.  Improved  forests  mean  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
State.  The  present  woodland  area  of  Connecticut  is  estimated 
to  be  about  one  and  a half  million  acres.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
this,  or  a million  acres,  will  doubtless  always  remain  non-agri- 
cultural  land,  fit  only  for  growing  trees,  because  it  is  too  stony, 
too  steep,  or  is  otherwise  unsuited  for  agriculture.  For  many 
years  to  come  there  will  be  nearly  as  great  an  area  in  forest 
as  at  present.  Since  such  a large  proportion  of  the  State  is  best 
adapted  to  producing  wood  and  timber,  the  practice  of  forestry 
is  highly  important  if  the  highest  possible  revenue  is  to  be 
secured  from  forest  lands.  During  the  past  decade  progress  has 
been  made  in  protection  of  forests  from  fire,  in  conservative 
handling  of  woodland  and  in  forest  planting  on  non-agricultural 
lands.  A sound  State  forest  policy  has  been  adopted  and  put 
into  practice.  The  greatest  present  need  is  a system  of  forest 
taxation  which  will  make  the  tax  burden  definite  for  forest 
growers.  Forests,  natural  or  planted,  should  bear  their  just  share 
of  taxation,  but  not  the  unjust  burden  possible  under  the  present 
general  property  tax. 

2.  Forest  taxation  under  the  general  property  tax  is  unsatis- 
factory. Woodland  is  not  classified  separately  for  taxation  but 
included  with  other  property.  Valuations  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion exhibit  great  inequalities  in  the  same  town  and  between 
different  towns,  there  being  no  uniform  practice.  (See  Appendix, 
p.  46.)  Merchantable  timberland  in  most  cases  is  not  overtaxed, 
but  there  is  a growing  tendency  to  increase  valuations  especially 
when  there  is  a revaluation.  The  actual  and  present  value  has 
been  reached  in  some  cases  in  fixing  valuation  of  merchantable 
timberland  and  compels  cutting  or  the  bearing  of  an  excessive 
burden.  Cut-over  land  and  forests  under  20  years  of  age  has  in 
general  too  high  a valuation,  tending  to  discourage  persons  from 
holding  cut-over  land  and  improving  young  forest. 
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3.  Section  2320  of  the  General  Statutes  and  Chapter  205,  Pub- 
lic Acts  of  1911,  have  proven  ineffective  and  have  not  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  any  extent.  Exemption  for  a short  period  is 
little  inducement  to  plant,  since  the  excessive  burden  of  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  coming  during  the  best  growing  period,  20  years 
to  50  years,  offers  a great  obstacle  to  investment  in  a planted 
forest. 

4.  Exemption  from  taxes  for  a short  period  of  years  on  lands 
planted  with  forest  trees  in  accordance  with  certain  requirements 
has  proven  ineffectual  in  the  eight  states  now  having  such  laws 
on  the  statute  books.  Detailed  investigation  of  forest  taxation  in 
three  states  and  investigations  made  in  1912  in  other  states  show 
that  the  general  property  tax  is  unsatisfactory  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  favoring  an  annual  tax  on  the  land  and 
a tax  on  the  crop  when  cut.  Laws  passed  in  New  York  State  in 
1912  have  provided,  among  other  changes  in  tax  system,  for  a 
land  tax  and  a yield  tax. 

5.  Other  countries  have  for  the  most  part  abandoned  the 
general  property  tax : i.  e.,  the  valuation  and  assessment  of  all 
property  under  one  classification,  subject  to  taxation  at  a uniform 
rate  without  distinction  as  to  character  of  the  property. 

6.  A detailed  survey  of  forest  areas  in  three  selected  towns  in 

Connecticut,  and  an  estimate  of  the  stand,  furnished  figures  by 
which  it  was  ascertained  that  a change  to  another  and  more  just 
system  of  taxation  could  be  effected  without  seriously  lessening 
town  revenue.  , 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  recommends  the  enactment  of  a law  which 
will  include  the  following  provisions  (see  p.  12  for  details)  : 

(1)  Separate  classification  of  forest  land  for  purposes  of 
taxation  to  be  made  on  application  by  the  owner  provided  the 
value  of  the  land  alone  does  not  exceed  $25  per  acre.  Certificate 
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of  classification  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Forester  after  due 
examination  as  to  compliance  with  requirements  of  the  law. 

(2)  At  time  of  classification,  present  true  and  actual  value  of 
land  and  standing  timber  to  be  determined  separately,  and  valua- 
tions then  established  to  be  continued  for  a term  of  fifty  years, 
with  revaluations  to  be  established  at  the  end  of  that  period  and 
continued  for  a further  term  of  fifty  years. 

(3)  When  classified,  natural  forest  land  to  be  subject  to 
tax  at  a rate  not  exceeding  ten  mills  on  both  land  and  timber 
at  the  separate  valuations  established  as  indicated  in  (2),  and 
a yield  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  timber  when  cut,  at  a rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  varying  with  the  time  during  which  the  land 
has  been  classified.  Such  land  when  cut  clear  subsequent  to 
classification,  and  reforested  either  naturally  or  by  planting,  to 
be  reclassified  as  young  forest  under  (4)  if  application  for  such 
reclassification  is  made  by  the  owner;  otherwise  the  land  to  be 
taxed  at  the  prescribed  rate  on  the  valuation  already  established 
for  the  whole  property  until  end  of  the  fifty  year  period. 

(4)  When  classified,  land  planted  with  forest  trees  under 
specified  conditions,  or  young  forest  of  not  more  than  ten  years 
growth,  to  be  taxed  annually  at  a rate  not  exceeding  ten  mills 
on  a valuation  of  the  land  alone  established  as  indicated  in  (2), 
and  a yield  tax  of  ten  per  cent  to  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the 
timber  when  cut. 

(5)  Such  new  legislation  to  take  effect  immediately  on  pas- 
sage except  as  it  applies  to  land  already  bearing  timber  of  more 
than  ten  years  growth,  and  not  to  take  effect  with  regard  to 
such  land  until  January  1,  1915. 

(6)  Section  2320  of  the  General  Statutes  and  Chapter  205, 
Public  Acts  of  1911,  to  be  amended  so  that  they  shall  not  apply 
except  to  lands  planted  with  forest  trees  prior  to  the  passage  of 
said  amendment. 
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PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  PROPOSED 

LAND  SUBJECT  TO  CLASSIFICATION:  . 

Land  to  be  classified  for  special  taxation  as  forest  land  should 
include  all  non-agricultural  lands  best  suited  to  forest  growing, 
and  exclude  all  lands  which  have  a higher  value  for  farming  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  restrict  the 
proposed  new  system  of  taxation  to  land  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  acre  in  value  and  at  least  five  acres  in  extent. 

Such  land  would  come  under  two  general  heads:  (i)  Old 
Forest  would  include  all  forest  land  fully  stocked  with  tree 
growth  more  than  ten  years  old,  either  seedlings  or  sprouts. 
(2)  Young  Forest  would  include:  (a)  cut-over  land  and  young 
forests  of  not  more  than  ten  years  growth,  which  is  natu- 
rally fully  stocked  or  is  made  so  by  planting;  (b)  woodland  or 
brush  land  under-planted  so  as  to  assure  a fully  stocked  stand ; 
(c)  open  land  planted  with  forest  trees  not  less  than  1200  to 
the  acre. 

SPECIES  TO  BE  PLANTED: 

Forest  trees,  including  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  whitewood  or  tulip- 
tree,  red  pine,  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  European  larch,  Norway 
spruce  and  such  other  species  as  the  State  Forester  may  approve. 

APPLICATION  FOR  CLASSIFICATION: 

An  owner  wishing  to  have  land  classified  so  as  to  come  under 
the  new  taxation  system  would  be  required  to  apply  to  the  State 
Forester  for  such  classification  and  accompany  the  application  by 
a sworn  statement  of  the  town  assessors  giving  what  the  true  and 
actual  value  of  the  land  then  is.  The  owner  shall  also  furnish  such 
description  of  the  land  as  the  State  Forester  may  require.  When 
application  is  made  for  classification  of  Old  Forest  land  (with 
growth  more  than  ten  years  old),  the  assessors’  sworn  statement 
should  give  the  present  true  and  actual  value  of  the  land  and 
the  timber  thereon  separately.  If  the  value  of  the  land  alone 
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exceeds  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  it  should  not  be  considered 
for  classification. 

EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATE: 

The  State  Forester  should  examine  lands  for  which  application 
for  classification  has  been  made  and  description  furnished,  but 
in  the  case  of  planted  lands  not  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  owner  to  demonstrate  that  all  requirements  of  the  law 
have  been  fulfilled.  If  he  finds  the  conditions  of  the  law  fulfilled, 
and  approves  the  manner  of  the  planting,  he  shall  issue  a certifi- 
cate in  quadruplicate,  indicating  his  approval  and  that  the  land 
is  thereby  classified,  the  original  certificate  to  be  filed  in  the  State 
Forester’s  office,  one  copy  in  the  State  Tax  Commissioner’s  office, 
one  copy  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  in  the  town  where  the  land 
is  located,  and  one  copy  with  the  owner. 

CONTINUANCE  OF  CLASSIFICATION: 

Classification  as  forest  land  should  only  be  continued  so  long 
as  proper  forest  conditions  are  maintained  on  the  land  so  classi- 
fied. Town  assessors  should  report  to  the  State  Forester  any 
such  land  not  being  maintained  for  forest  purposes.  It  should  be 
the  State  Forester’s  duty  to  examine  the  land  in  question,  and 
if  conditions  warrant  such  action,  to  cancel  the  classification, 
sending  notice  of  such  cancellation  to  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, the  Town  Clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  land  is  located, 
and  the  owner.  He  should  be  authorized  to  take  similar  action 
on  his  own  initiative.  Whenever  a classification  is  cancelled 
because  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  he  should  be  required  to  pay  a tax 
computed  in  the  following  manner  by  the  local  assessors : the 
present  valuation  of  both  land  and  forest  growth  should  be 
established,  and  the  valuation  of  both  at  the  time  of  classification 
deducted  from  it;  the  difference  in  value  should  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  five  mills  per  annum  for  the  number  of  years  the  land 
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had  been  under  classification.  This  provision  would  apply  to 
lands  cleared  and  used  for  other  purposes  before  the  production 
of  a crop  of  merchantable  timber  had  been  secured,  and  would 
be  intended  to  prevent  evasion  of  just  taxation  under  this  law. 

RECLASSIFICATION : 

When  a timber  crop  is  removed  from  Old  Forest  land  under 
classification,  and  reforestation  assured  either  naturally  from 
seed  and  sprouts,  or  artificially  by  planting,  provision  should  be 
made  for  continuance  of  the  then  existing  classification  as  Old 
Forest,  or  a reclassification  as  Young  Forest,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner.  If  continuance  of  the  existing  classification  is  preferred, 
the  property  should  be  taxed  for  the  balance  of  the  uncompleted 
fifty  year  period  on  the  valuation  of  both  land  and  timber  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  If  reclassification  as 
Young  Forest  is  desired,  application  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
scribed way  by  the  owner,  and  a new  valuation  of  the  land  alone 
established  for  the  succeeding  fifty  years. 

THE  TAX  ON  CLASSIFIED  LAND: 

In  taxing  classified  forest  land,  a different  system  is  necessary 
for  already  existing  forest  from  that  used  for  a new  forest  estab- 
lished by  planting,  or  by  natural  growth  after  cutting. 

(i)  New  Forest  should  be  taxed  annually  so  long  as  the 
land  remains  thus  classified,  upon  the  true  and  actual  value  of  the 
land  alone  as  established  by  the  assessors’  statement  when  classi- 
fication was  granted,  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  ten  mills,  but  for  not 
longer  than  fifty  years  in  any  case.  At  the  time  the  timber  is  cut 
a yield  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  standing  timber 
should  be  paid  by  the  owner.  Whenever  a commercial  cutting  is  to 
be  made,  the  owner  of  the  timber  should  file  with  the  local  assessor 
and  the  State  Forester  a sworn  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  on  the  stump.  The  State  Forester  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  stumpage  value  if  either  he  or  the  assessors 
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deem  it  understated  by  the  owner.  If  the  owner  is  unwilling  to 
accept  the  stumpage  value  so  determined,  he  should  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a special  board  consisting  of  the  First  Select- 
man and  Town  Clerk  of  the  town  together  with  the  State  For- 
ester. The  decision  of  this  board  should  be  final. 

(2)  Old  Forest  (over  ten  years  growth)  should  be  taxed 
annually  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  ten  mills  on  the  valuations  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  classification  for  both  land  and  timber 
thereon,  so  long  as  the  property  remains  classified,  but  not  to 
exceed  fifty  years.  At  the  time  the  timber  is  cut  a yield  tax 
should  be  paid  by  the  owner  at  a graduated  rate  as  given  below. 
The  value  of  the  yield  should  be  determined  as  indicated  for 
New  Forest. 

RATES  FOR  GRADUATED  YIELD  TAX 

Period,  after  land  is  classified  Per  cent  of  yield 


1 to  10  years 
11  to  20  years 
21  to  30  years 
31  to  40  years 
41  to  50  years 
51  and  over 


2% 

3% 

4% 

5% 

6% 

7% 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  YIELD  TAX: 

All  products  of  cutting  on  classified  forest  lands  should  be 
subject  to  a yield  tax  as  provided  above,  except  material  cut  for 
domestic  use  which  is  not  to  be  sold,  or  material  removed  in 
the  form  of  thinnings  whose  stumpage  value  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  removal. 

REVALUATION  OF  LAND  AND  TIMBER: 

Fifty  years  from  the  time  of  classification,  all  classified  land 
should  be  revalued  by  the  local  assessors  on  the  basis  hereinbefore 
provided.  In  the  case  of  land  classified  as  New  Forest,  the 
revaluation  should  be  on  the  land  alone,  but  Old  Forest  should 
have  a revaluation  on  both  land  and  timber  separately.  At  the 
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end  of  the  second  fifty  year  period,  both  Old  and  New  Forest 
should  be  given  a revaluation  of  land  and  timber  separately,  both 
valuations  to  be  taxed  annually  at  the  local  rate  thereafter.  That 
is,  after  being  classified  for  one  hundred  years  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  Old  Forest  and  New  Forest,  each  being 
thereafter  subject  to  the  general  property  tax  on  both  land  and 
timber  valued  separately.  This  should  in  no  case  relieve  the 
timber  from  a yield  tax  of  ten  per  cent  when  finally  cut. 

PRESENT  LAWS  ON  TAXATION  OF 
PLANTED  LANDS: 

As  Section  2320  of  the  General  Statutes  and  Chapter  205, 
Public  Acts  of  1911,  have  proven  of  little  value  in  encouraging 
forest  planting,  and  are  faulty  in  principle,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  that  they  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  force. 
Since  their  repeal,  however,  would  work  injustice  to  any  who 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  these  laws,  it  is  recommended 
than  they  should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to  lands  planted 
with  forest  trees  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 


APPENDIX 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  FOREST  TAXA- 
TION 

FORESTRY  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

Shall  the  forest  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  or  shall  it  be  improved  in 
yield  and  all  natural  forest  soils,  not  now  in  forest,  be  devoted  to  timber 
growing?  Connecticut  has  answered  this  question  within  the  past  decade 
by  the  adoption  of  a rational  forest  policy  to  promote  a state  wide 
practice  of  forestry,  thereby  renewing  and  making  greater  one  form 
of  wealth.  Improved  forest  property  and  increased  wealth  means 
continued  and  larger  receipts  in  taxes. 

Before  considering  the  problem  of  taxation  of  woodland  there  are 
some  fundamental  facts  about  forestry  which  should  be  reviewed. 
Forestry  is  the  business  of  raising  crops  of  valuable  timber  either 
by  planting  or  by  natural  reproduction  of  seedlings  or  sprouts,  brought 
about  by  methods  of  cutting.  Methods  - of  conservative  management 
of  natural  forest,  or  of  planted  forest,  are  determined  by  foresters 
from  the  results  of  studies  of  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  in  their  growth  under  forest  conditions  on  different  sites 
and  in  relation  to  market.  T.he  object  is  to  grow  the  largest  amount 
of  valuable  forest  products  on  a given  tract,  in  the  shortest  time  con- 
sistent with  quality  of  material,  and  at  minimum  expenditure,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  another  crop  equally  good  or  better  on  the  same  land 
after  cutting  is  completed.  Forest  crops  may  be  improved  by  cultural 
methods  as  any  other  crops  may  be.  A long  time  is  required  to  develop 
a forest  crop,  from  35  to  100  years,  depending  on  the  locality,  the  site, 
the  species  and  the  kind  of  product  desired.  Hence  as  a long  time 
investment  is  necessary,  reasonable  certainty  of  a satisfactory  return 
will  be  demanded  by  prospective  investors. 

What  are  the  business  items  to  be  considered  in  forest  growing? 
On  the  side  of  expenditures  there  is  first,  the  cost  of  land  itself.  This 
is  not  likely  in  Connecticut  to  be  more  than  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  and 
much  of  it  will  approximate  .$5-  Land  that  is  worth  more  than 
$15  probably  has  a special  value  for  residential  purposes,  or  is  capable 
of  development  and  use  for  grazing,  fruit  growing  or  field  crops.  Second, 
there  is  the  cost  of  starting  a forest.  Seedlings  started  by  nature  cost 
nothing;  planting  open  land  or  brush  land  costs  from  $5  to  $15  per 
acre.  Third,  it  costs  something  to  protect  from  fire  and  for  general 
care  of  the  property;  this  is  a small  figure  varying  with  the  forest 
tract  concerned.  Fourth,  the  forest  can  be  improved  and  maturity 
hastened  by  thinning  it  periodically  after  it  is  25  years  old.  Returns 
by  selling  the  product  of  thinnings  may  offset  such  expenses,,  or  such 
expenditures  may  be  made  as  the  anticipated  increase  in  quantity,  form 
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and  quality  of  final  yield  will  warrant.  Fifth,  it  costs  a certain  amount 
to  cut  the  forest  crop  and  deliver  it  to  market,  depending  on  location 
and  character  of  the  tract.  Sixth,  taxes  must  annually  be  paid  on  forest 
property. 

On  the  side  of  receipts  from  the  forest  are  the  returns  from  thinnings, 
and  from  the  final  harvest  of  wood  and  timber.  For  a given  tract  and 
for  average  stands  of  the  principal  Connecticut  species,  either  natural 
growth  or  planted  timber  under  specified  conditions,  such  receipts  can 
be  predicted  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Under  the  present  system 
the  one  unknown  and  uncertain  factor  in  forest  growing  is  the  amount 
that  must  be  paid  out  in  taxes  during  the  period  from  the  seedling  stage 
to  the  mature  tree  ready  for  the  axe.  We  can  approximate  other  expend- 
itures closely,  and  reckon  the  final  receipts  just  as  for  any  investment, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  for  this  one  item,  taxes.  This  uncertainty  is  a hin- 
drance to  extensive  forest  planting,  and  to  putting  money  into  improving 
the  forest  and  managing  it  conservatively,  in  order  to  increase  its  yield 
and  provide  for  continuous  forest  crops  on  forest  soils. 

Under  deteriorated  forest  conditions  and  old  methods  of  handling 
forest  lands,  Connecticut  could  not  hope  to  maintain  this  natural  resource. 
Through  activities  of  the  State  during  the  past  decade,  the  idea  of  con- 
servative forest  management,  adequate  protection  of  woodland  from 
forest  fires  and  planting  of  forest  on  non-agricultural  lands  has  taken 
firm  hold.  The  practice  of  forestry,  although  as  yet  somewhat  limited 
in  extent,  is  here  to  stay.  As  a result  of  State  activities  many  persons 
have  undertaken  the  practice  of  forestry,  chiefly  in  the  improvement  of 
woodland  and  in  forest  planting.  All  fair-minded  citizens  will  agree 
that  forest  growing  as  a business  should  bear  its  just  share  of  taxation. 
It  is  a well  known  principle  that  no  one  kind  of  wealth  should  be  favored 
over  another  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  except  in  view  of  great  public 
benefit  to  be  derived  thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  reasonable  assurance 
should  be  given  forest  investors  that  their  investment  will  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  by  unjust  taxation  in  the  future. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOREST  TAXATION 

It  is  recognized  throughout  the  United  States  that  a change  in  methods 
of  forest  taxation  is  vitally  necessary,  not  to  favor  forest  growing  over 
other  investments,  but  to  provide  a rational  system  of  taxation  to  replace 
the  present  general  property  tax  on  forests  with  its  possibilities  for 
future  injustice.  Definiteness  and  certainty  are  essential  if  the  business 
of  forestry  is  to  be  developed.  A special  system  of  taxation  is  clearly 
necessary  in  Connecticut  for  woodland,  whether  of  planted  or  natural 
growth,  in  order  to  assure  just  taxation  for  those  in  the  business  of 
growing  forest  crops.  Any  system  recommended  for  adoption  must  be 
based  on  sound  economic  principles  and  must  be  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions,  especially  with  reference  to  revenue  from  taxation  of  wood- 
land. 
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A yield  tax  on  forests  is  advocated  by  some  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  on  such  property ; that  is,  when  the  timber  is  cut  a certain  fixed 
percentage  of  the  stumpage  value  is  collected  as  a tax.  In  that  case  no 
other  taxes  on  forest  property  are  collected  at  any  time.  This  operates 
justly  for  forest  owners  and  the  tax  can  be  collected  whenever  the  forest 
crop  is  cut.  The  percentage  is  fixed  at  a figure  which  will  make  the 
forest  tax  equal  the  burden  borne  by  other  forms  of  wealth.  It  makes 
the  amount  of  future  tax  definite  and  an  investor  can  then  count  upon 
this  expenditure  with  certainty.  There  is  no  burden  of  taxation  while 
the  forest  is  growing  to  merchantable  size  and  the  tax  is  paid  at  the 
time  the  income  is  received.  It  thus  wholly  avoids  the  injustice  found 
under  the  general  property  tax.  The  chief  difficulty  in  applying  this 
system  to  Connecticut  lies  in  a possible  reduction  of  revenue  in  towns 
now  depending  largely  on  taxation  of  woodland  as  the  chief  source  of 
town  revenue. 

Tax  on  Land  and  Yield  Tax  on  Crop  When  Cut.  Following  European 
practice  and  the  system  now  introduced  in  one  or  two  states  in  the  United 
States  another  plan  recommends  itself.  This  is  to  tax  the  land  aione 
each  year  and  the  timber  only  when  it  is  cut.  This  is  in  general  accord 
with  European  methods  of  forest  taxation,  and  the  recommendations  of 
those  states  in  this  country  where  special  investigations  of  forest  taxation 
have  been  made.  Under  this  method  the  land  is  taxed  and  contributes 
toward  annual  town  revenue,  while  there  is  a definite  tax  on  the  crop 
when  cut,  so  that  an  investor  can  count  on  what  this  future  expenditure 
may  be.  In  this  way  the  crop  is  not  taxed  annually  and  an  unjust  per- 
centage of  the  yield  cannot  be  consumed  in  taxes.  This  method  is 
therefore  greatly  superior  to  our  present  system. 


FOREST  TAXATION  IN  CONNECTICUT  UNDER 
THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX 

Experts  in  economics  agree  that  the  general  property  tax  is  wrong,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  applying  to  forest  land.  Prof.  F.  R.  Fairchild 
of  Yale  is  authority  for  the  following  statement: 

“A  property  tax  strictly  enforced  must  inevitably  place  an  excessive 
burden  upon  forests  as  compared  with  ordinary  investments  yielding  a 
regular  annual  income.  It  might  easily  take  away  from  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  entire  income,  and  very  much  more  under  certain  conditions. 
This  answers  what  the  law  clearly  requires ; that  the  forest  be  taxed  each 
year  on  its  true  value,  land  and  timber  together.  Forestry  should  not 
be  subjected  to  such  an  unjust  burden.” 

Classification:  Woodland  is  not  classified  separately  in  Connecticut 
for  purposes  of  assessment.  For  the  most  part  it  is  some  portion  of 
the  local  farm  property,  or  the  owner  also  holds  farmland  or  other 
property  elsewhere  in  the  town.  Fields,  pasture,  meadow  and  woodland 
are  lumped  on  tax  lists  and  a total  valuation  or  average  value  per  acre 
is  made  by  assessors.  In  the  case  of  revaluation  of  property  in  certain 
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towns,  the  board  created  for  this  purpose  has  classified  different  kinds 
of  land  when  revaluing,  but  then  lumped  them  in  arriving  at  the  total 
or  the  average  valuation,  and  subsequently  destroyed  their  classification 
notes.  Only  in  cases  of  individual  woodlots  or  woodland  owned  by  non- 
residents have  forest  lands  been  valued  separately  from  farm  land  for 
purposes  of  taxation. 

Valuation:  Valuation  of  forest  land  for  purposes  of  taxation  exhibits 
great  inequalities.  In  towns  where  considerable  manufacturing  property 
is  located,  assessors  often  know  very  little  about  timberlands  and  such 
lands  go  into  the  tax  lists  at  the  same  valuation  year  after  year.  In 
these  towns,  and  in  towns  where  the  valuation  of  woodland  is  low, 
owners  get  little  or  no  reduction  after  timber  is  cut.  Having  taxed 
it  on  a low  valuation  before,  the  town  cannot  afford  to  reduce  that 
valuation.  In  some  cases  where  a large  amount  of  timber  was  removed, 
the  board  of  relief  upon  application  has  made  a reduction  in  valuation. 
In  some  towns  where  woodland  is  an  important  factor  in  the  income 
of  the  town,  officials  have  paid  more  attention  to  its  valuation.  They 
tax  cut-over  land  very  low,  sprout  land  with  some  years’  growth  at 
about  $5  per  acre,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  increase  the  valuation 
as  the  timber  gets  older  and  more  valuable.  This  is  not  done  to  any 
great  extent,  though,  except  in  case  of  revaluation,  because  the  assessors 
desire  to  do  their  work  in  as  short  a time  as  possible,  since  in  most 
towns  they  get  a very  small  amount  of  pay  per  year  for  such  services. 
Consequently  they  depend  largely  upon  the  valuations  at  which  property 

previously  stood.  In  the  town  of  , Mr.  , 

one  of  the  assessors,  stated  that  they  intended  to  value  sproutland 
recently  cut  over  at  about  $3  per  acre,  that  of  ten  years’  growth  at  about 
$5,  twenty  years  at  $7-5°»  etc.,  varying  according  to  location,  rapidity 
of  growth,  etc.  Heavy  timber  they  assess  at  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 
Another  assessor  has  made  maps  of  his  town  at  his  own  expense  and 
has  found  much  land  not  on  the  town  list  at  all.  One  lot  had  not 
been  taxed  for  thirty-eight  years.  Such  detailed  work  by  an  assessor 
is  rare  in  the  State.  Local  tax  officials  have  had,  however,  to  consider 
this  question  of  valuing  and  taxing  forest  land,  and  almost  unanimously, 
assessors  are  in  favor  of  some  change  in  the  taxation  laws  relating  to 
woodlands.  Generally,  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  assessors  to 
fix  an  average  value  for  woodland,  irrespective  of  age  and  condition  of 
timber,  distance  from  market,  etc.  This  tends  to  make  valuation  too 
high  on  cut-over  and  young  sprout  land,  which  can  least  bear  it,  and 
low  on  merchantable  timberland.  There  is  therefore  a tendency  to  sell 
and  not  to  hold  cut-over  lands.  When  revaluations  are  made,  increases 
are  almost  always  certain  in  the  valuation  of  merchantable  timber. 

Is  woodland,  and  timberland  at  present  overtaxed?  Generally  speaking 
it  is  not,  but  in  a few  cases  the  valuation  is  so  high  as  to  force  the 
cutting  or  sale  of  merchantable  timberland,  clearly  indicating  present 
tendencies.  The  assessed  value  of  woodland  in  proportion  to  its  market 
value  varies  widely  in  different  towns  in  the  State,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  Commission  in  answer  to  a list  of  questions  sent  to 
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town  officials.  In  several  towns  cut-over  lands  and  young  sprout  growth 
are  valued  for  assessment  at  ioo  to  250  per  cent  of  market  value; 
merchantable  woodland  has  a valuation  of  20  to  100  per  cent  of  its  mar- 
ket value.  It  is  evident  that  older  woodland  is  not  now  taxed  at  present 
and  actual  value.  In  very  few  towns  is  it  reported  that  a 100  per  cent 
valuation  is  made.  The  tendency  throughout  the  State,  however,  is  to 
increase  valuations,  and  in  revaluing  to  bring  the  valuation  of  woodland 
for  taxation  purposes  nearer  to  actual  and  present  value.  (See  page  54.) 

Would  classification  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  be  beneficial 
to  forestry  practice ? Classification  is  not  a new  idea.  In  one  town,  an 
abstract  of  the  year  1805  was  seen  in  which  land  is  classified  as  meadow, 
cultivated  field,  brushland,  timberland,  etc.  In  so  far  as  it  would  make 
owners  realize  the  value  of  forest  property  as  a separate  crop,  classifica- 
tion would  probably  arouse  interest  in  the  proper  handling  of  this 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  farm.  Classification  accompanied  by  a more 
detailed  consideration  and  valuation  of  woodland  would  tend  to  reduce 
inequalities  of  present  methods  or  arbitrariness  of  valuation,  but  it  would 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  present  general  property  tax  puts  an  unjust 
burden  on  forests  if  the  actual  and  present  value  is  assessed,  the  standard 
set  by  our  present  law.  In  other  words,  better  administration  of  the 
present  tax  system  would  not  relieve  forests  of  the  unjust  burden,  but 
simply  make  this  injustice  more  obvious  and  result  in  more  cutting  of 
immature  timber  with  no  inclination  to  hold  or  improve  forest  property. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING 
REVENUE  FROM  FOREST  TAXATION 

How  important  are  the  forest  areas  in  Connecticut  towns ? By  refer- 
ence to  the  table  on  page  54  giving  statistics  on  forest  taxation  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  woodland  varies  from  10  per 
cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  area  in  different  towns. 

North  Haven  has  a small  area  of  woodland  (see  p.  36),  and  assuming 
a fair  assessed  value  based  on  definite  knowledge  of  conditions,  we  find 
that  the  total  value  of  woodland  in  the  town  only  amounts  to  three 
per  cent  of  the  1911  grand  list  as  published  by  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
sioner (see  p.  37).  Supposing  that  a yield  tax  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  timber  were  assessed  when  the  trees  were  cut, 
in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  it  would  have  but  small  effect  in  reducing 
present  revenue  in  this  town,  because  the  woodland  areas  are  of  small 
extent.  An  annual  tax  on  the  land  alone  at  a fair  value  and  a tax 
on  the  timber  when  cut  would  give  North  Haven  a small  annual  return 
from  the  land  tax,  and  a small  but  irregular  return  according  as 
timber  was  cut  and  the  yield  tax  collected.  Obviously  a change 
in  methods  of  taxing  woodland  would  make  little  difference  in  North 
Haven.  On  the  other  hand,  North  Haven  has  a large  area  of 
waste  sand  plains  which  could  produce  good  pine  timber  if  planted. 
Experiments  in  the  town  of  Windsor  conducted  by  the  Connecticut 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  already  proved  the  possibility  of 
successfully  growing  pines  on  such  lands.  These  North  Haven  sands  are 
at  present  unproductive.  Forests  on  these  sites  would  be  taxable 
properties.  Encouragement  in  this  investment  is  needed  in  the  form  of 
a tax  system  which  makes  future  taxation  a definite  expenditure,  and 
not  a possibly  unjust  burden  on  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary  valuation 
for  taxation  purposes.  Either  of  the  methods  mentioned  would  apply 
well  to  North  Haven.  There  are  several  towns  in  Connecticut  like  this 
one  where  the  woodland  area  is  small  and  other  forms  of  property  yield 
the  principal  revenue  from  taxation. 

Wolcott  represents  another  type  of  town  in  the  State  (see  p.  38). 
Practically  the  whole  town  has  been  cut  over  and  nearly  all  the  present 
woodland  is  less  than  21  years’  growth.  The  market  value  of  the  wood 
on  these  areas  is  practically  nothing,  being  unmerchantable  for  the 
most  part.  Whatever  value  there  is  lies  chiefly  in  the  land.  The  annual 
cut  may  be  disregarded,  being  very  small  and  irregular  at  present.  The 
town  depends  largely  upon  woodland,  which  forms  nearly  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  area,  and  upon  farm  land,  for  revenue  from  taxation.  A yield 
tax  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  would  seriously  disturb  financial  conditions 
in  the  town  unless  the  State  collected  the  yield  tax  when  due  and 
advanced  an  annual  proportion  to  the  town  each  year.  Such  a system 
does  not  recommend  itself  in  consideration  of  the  present  local  system 
of  taxation.  If,  however,  the  land  alone  were  assessed  in  Wolcott  at 
a fair  fixed  value  annually  and  a tax  collected  on  the  timber  when  cut, 
it  would  not  disturb  or  decrease  the  town  revenue  from  taxation  of 
woodland.  Exemption  from  taxation  of  lands  planted  with  forest  trees, 
if  carried  out  to  any  extent  under  the  present  laws,  would  tend  for  the 
next  twenty  years  to  lower  town  revenue.  These  facts  are  equally  true 
of  a good  many  towns  that  have  very  young  woodland  covering  a large 
proportion  of  the  town,  and  open  waste  lands  suitable  for  forest  planting. 

In  the  town  of  Woodstock  (see  p.  41)  are  to  be  found  still  different 
conditions.  The  area  of  forest  covers  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  town. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  is  under  21  years  of  age  but  there  is  still 
considerable  older  timber  in  the  town,  including  much  pine.  The  tim- 
berland  of  Woodstock  is  assessed  at  values  ranging  from  $5  to  $40 
per  acre,  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  timber.  Assuming 
that  the  character  depends  largely  on  age  class,  the  following  assumed 
values  per  age  class  give  us  the  approximate  assessed  value  of  forest 
land  in  the  town : 

Assumed  as 


Age  Class 

Assessed  value 
per  acre 

Acreage 

Assessed  value 
Woodland 

1-20 

$ 5 

11,031 

$55,155 

21-40 

20 

3,834 

76,680 

41-60 

30 

515 

9,450 

Over  60 

40 

39 

1,450 

15,219 


$142,845  Total 
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The  total  assessor’s  valuation  for  1910  for  the  town  of  Woodstock  was 
$909,114,  hence  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  woodland  as  estimated  above 
is  about  15^4  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  property.  Assum- 
ing the  above  figures,  the  income  to  the  town  from  forest  land  under 
the  present  system  and  a 15  mill  tax  is  $2,143.  The  Table  (see  p.  44) 
shows  the  present  stand  to  be  152,372  cords  of  wood  and  23,851,000  ft. 
B.M.  of  lumber. 

Let  us  assume  a change  in  the  tax  system  to  a 15  per  cent  yield  tax 
in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  an  annual  cut  of  1 per  cent  as  sustained  yield,  the 
local  town  tax  rate  15  mills,  and  stumpage  values  of  50  cents  for  cord- 
wood,  $6  per  M.  for  lumber.  The  result  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

Amount  of 

Total  Stand  Annual  cut  ijS  Value  on  the  stump  Yield  Tax 

at  15% 

152,751  cds.  1,525  cds.  $762.50  $114-37 

23,751,000  ft.  B.M.  237,510  ft.  B.M.  $1,425.00  $213.75 

\ 

Total  $328.12 

Comparing  this  total  with  the  present  estimated  revenue  from  taxation 
of  woodland  in  the  town,  there  is  an  annual  reduction  in  revenue  of 
$1,814.88,  providing  there  were  no  change  in  t'ax  rate  or  valuations.  If  we 
assume  a valuation  of  $5  per  acre  on  the  land  alone  at  the  local  rate 
and  a yield  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  timber  when  cut,  then  the  income 
would  be  $1,141.43  from  the  tax  on  land  alone,  and  $1,360.18  adding  the 
estimated  annual  return  from  the  10  per  cent  yield  tax.  This  would 
make  a decreased  annual  revenue  to  the  town  of  $782.87.  The  grand  list 
of  Woodstock,  however,  is  based  on  a valuation  which  is  considerably 
below  the  true  and  actual  value  in  many  cases.  A revaluation  in  which 
farm  land  was  assessed  at  its  true  and  actual  value  separately  from  the 
woodland  would  probably  show  that  there  would  be  no  material  reduction 
in  income  under  this  latter  plan. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Commission  would  not  only  provide  an 
equitable  and  uniform  plan  of  taxation  for  every  one  interested  in 
forest  growing  as  a business,  but  would  avoid  all  possibility  of  a reduc- 
tion in  the  present  tax  revenue  of  any  town.  Classification  of  forest 
land  would  be  optional  with  the  owner,  and  provision  would  be  made 
for  an  annual  tax  not  exceeding  ten  mills  on  the  true  and  actual  value 
of  both  land  and  timber  where  land  at  present  bearing  timber  came  under 
classification.  An  additional  tax  on  the  yield  from  such  timber  would 
also  be  provided  for.  Thus,  no  possibility  of  a reduction  in  present  taxes 
would  be  offered  a timberland  owner,  but  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  assure  himself  against  possible  injustice  in  the  future  if  he  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Furthermore,  the  new  plan  would  distinctly 
encourage  investment  in  forest  plantations  and  cut-over  forest  lands  by 
providing  the  certainty  regarding  future  taxation  essential  to  such  invest- 
ments. The  result  could  not  fail  to  be  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wealth 
of  many  towns  with  a resulting  increase  in  their  future  revenues  from 
this  source. 


FOREST  TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

IN  CONNECTICUT: 

Connecticut  has  two  laws  now  in  force  which  provide  exemption  from 
taxation  for  forest  plantations  during  a period  of  twenty  years,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  regarding  planting  and  maintenance.  The  full  text 
of  these  laws  may  be  found  on  page  35.  No  provision  is  made  in 
regard  to  natural  forest  land,  which  comes  under  the  general  property 
tax  laws. 

The  purpose  of  these  exemption  laws  was  to  encourage  forest  planting 
on  non-agricultural  lands,  but  they  offer  little  inducement  for  investment 
in  such  work.  On  the  basis  of  valuation  often  placed  in  Connecticut 
on  young  unmerchantable  forest  growth,  we  may  assume  a value  of  $10 
per  acre  on  land  with  tree  growth,  and  an  average  annual  tax  of  10 
mills.  The  tax  would  then  be  ten  cents  per  acre.  Under  present  methods, 
during  the  twenty  years,  we  should  not  expect  any  increase  in  valuation, 
and  sb  there  would  be  no  increase  in  annual  tax  per  acre  during  this 
immature  stage.  This  tax  relief  of  ten  cents  per  acre  running  twenty 
years,  if  figured  at  five  per  cent  compound  interest,  has  a present  capital 
value  of  $1.25  an  acre.  The  average  cost  of  planting  is  about  $10  per 
acre.  What  inducement  is  there  to  expend  eight  times  the  amount  of 
taxes  on  land  for  the  privilege  of  going  untaxed  twenty  years?  If  one 
assumed  the  maximum  value  of  $25  per  acre  with  the  same  tax  rate 
and  period  of  exemption,  the  present  value  of  the  taxes  for  twenty  years 
would  be  only  $3.12.  The  exemption  period  ends  long  before  the  timber 
is  merchantable  and  afterward  the  general  property  tax  can  impose 
precisely  as  unjust  a burden  as  in  the  case  of  natural  forest  land  of 
merchantable  value. 

Practically  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  either  of  these  laws.  One, 
Section  2320  General  Stats.,  has  been  on  the  books  about  forty  years,  and 
the  writer  knows  of  no  one  who  has  planted  and  sought  exemption  und-er 
it.  Present  interest  in  forest  planting  was  aroused  through  active 
influence  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  State 
Forester  and  the  Connecticut  Forestry  Association,  and  has  had  no  relation 
to  either  of  the  laws  mentioned.  In  only  four  cases  has  the  State  Forester 
been  requested  to  examine  tracts  planted  with  forest  trees  in  1912  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1911.  Since  this  act  sets  no  limit  to  the 
value  of  land  to  be  planted,  there  is  an  excellent  chance  to  escape  taxes 
on  land  of  high  value  for  residential  purposes  by  planting  forest  trees. 
Such  action  if  extensively  taken  might  seriously  cut  down  the  income 
of  a town. 
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These  laws  are  clearly  ineffectual  and  are  furthermore  wrong  in 
principle.  What  is  needed  is  not  discrimination  in  favor  of  forest  grow- 
ing by  tax  exemption,  but  a just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation  that 
will  permit  the  owner  to  know  definitely  in  advance  what  the  expenditures 
in  taxes  must  be  for  a forest  investment. 

IN  OTHER  STATES: 

An  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  reveals  the  fact  that 
fourteen  states,*  including  Connecticut,  have  given  forest  taxation  special 
consideration  in  legislation.  Thirty-four  states  tax  forests  under  the 
general  property  tax  without  any  special  modification.  No  account  is 
given  in  this  report  of  those  few  states  that  have  passed  acts  simply 
providing  for  bounties  or  prizes,  without  reference  to  taxation,  for  the 
encouragement  of  forest  planting  and  the  establishment  of  tree  belts. 

The  statutes  on  forest  taxation  in  eight  of  the  fourteen  states  may  be 
grouped  for  consideration.  These  consist  of  acts  similar  to  those  of 
Connecticut,  and  provide  for  exemption  of  taxes  for  a period  of  from 
ten  years  to  thirty  years  if  land  is  planted  with  forest  trees  in  accordance 
with  conditions  stated  in  the  law.  In  most  cases  a low  maximum  value 
of  land  to  be  planted  is  fixed  by  law.  The  eight  states  referred  to  are 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  In  New  Hampshire  the  exemption  is 
partial,  being  a rebate  of  a certain  percentage  of  all  taxes  assessed.  In 
addition  to  exemption  of  planted  lands  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  Massa- 
chusetts law  provides  that  land  not  exceeding  in  value  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  if  well  stocked  with  thrifty  white  pine  seedlings  not  less  than  15 
inches  tall,  upon  proof  to  assessors  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for 
ten  years.  A clause  provides  that  exemption  cease  if  merchantable  trees 
are  cut  or  removed,  except  reasonable  improvement  cuttings.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  these  laws  have  been  taken  advantage  of  at  all.  What 
has  been  said  of  Connecticut’s  law  of  similar  character  applies  to  these. 

Maine  has  a law  placing  an  annual  tax  of  ij4  mills  on  the  so-called 
wild  lands  in  the  “Maine  Forestry  District.”  This  is  to  provide  an 
annual  fund  for  protection  of  these  forests  from  fire  under  a State  system 
of  prevention  and  control. 

The  State  of  Washington  exempts  all  fruit  trees  (except  nursery  stock), 
and  forest  trees  artificially  grown.  North  Dakota  grants  a bounty  on 
forest  planting  and  on  forest  tree  hedges  or  windbreaks.  This  bounty 
is  deducted  from  farm  taxes  covering  a period  of  five  years.  This  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  forest  taxation.  Nebraska’s  statute  simply  provides 
that  “The  increased  value  of  lands,  by  reason  of  live  fences  and  forest 
trees  grown  and  cultivated  thereon,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  assessment  thereof.” 

* Alabama,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 
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Iowa’s  law  is  slightly  different  but  the  inducement  is  not  great  for 
forest  planting.  It  provides  for  the  setting  apart  of  forest  or  fruit  tree 
reservations  that  are  in  private  ownership  and  makes  certain  requirements 
as  to  area  of  reservation,  number,  species  and  care  of  the  trees.  If  con- 
ditions are  complied  with,  the  reservations  are  assessed  for  taxation  at 
$1  per  acre  for  eight  years  from  the  time  of  planting  and  the  assessed 
value  is  not  to  be  increased  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  trees  planted. 
Such  a law  has  no  application  to  Connecticut  conditions. 

Michigan  has  a law  passed  in  1911  which  provides  for  a tax  on  the  land 
and  a tax  on  the  yield  when  the  trees  are  cut.  This  law  is  in  the  right 
direction  so  far  as  method  of  taxation  is  concerned,  but  it  is  much  restricted 
in  application  and  is  not  based  on  sound  forestry  principles.  A summary  of 
it  follows : A certain  limited  area  on  a farm  in  private  ownership,  either 
natural  forest  containing  not  less  than  170  trees  per  acre  or  land  to  be 
planted  or  underplanted  so  as  to  have  the  required  number  of  trees  per 
acre,  may  be  selected  as  a so-called  private  forest  reservation.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law  is  under  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  so  far  as 
form  of  application,  contract  and  notice  are  concerned  and  regulations 
concerning  planting  and  cutting.  Records  of  reservations,  certificates, 
license  to  cut  and  inspection  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer 
and  township  supervisor  or  assessor.  Grazing  on  such  land  is  forbidden; 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  trees  are  to  be  removed  in  any  one  year; 
trees  that  die  or  are  removed  by  cutting  must  be  replaced  by  planting; 
twenty-one  species  oY  trees  are  named  as  forest  trees  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  and  “such  other  trees  as  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may 
recommend.”  Such  private  reservations  come  under  the  act  three  years 
after  they  are  selected,  cultivated  and  maintained  according  to  its  provi- 
sions. All  conditions  being  conformed  to,  (1)  “such  value  of  the  private 
reservation  as  is  over  and  above  $1.00  per  acre  is  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation.” (2)  License  having  been  secured  to  cut  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cash  value  of  the  timber  on  the  stump  having  been  made  by  the  assessor, 
then  a tax  of  five  per  cent  of  this  valuation  is  levied  and  collected  by 
local  officials  before  the  timber  is  cut.  Not  only  are  the  principles  of 
this  law  unsound  from  the  forestry  standpoint  but  the  number  of  details 
required  in  its  administration  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  discourage 
the  ordinary  farmer  from  attempting  to  select  and  maintain  a forest 
reservation.  Taxation  of  forest  lands  under  this  law  would  be  low  in 
comparison  to  that  of  other  forms  of  property.  It  applies  only  to  a small 
part  of  the  farm  woodlots  and  leaves  untouched  the  greater  problem  of 
just  and  equitable  taxation  of  large  forest  areas  or  extensive  waste  lands 
that  under  right  conditions  might  be  planted  with  forest. 

New  York  State  has  three  taxation  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1912  which  deserve  special  consideration,  since  they  modify  methods  of 
forest  taxation  commonly  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  introduce  a 
yield  tax.  These  laws  are  liberal  in  providing  exemption  from  taxes  or 
reduction  of  taxation  for  forest  land,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  woodlots  1 to  100  acres  in  extent  by 
planting  or  underplanting,  the  reforestation  of  unlimited  areas  of  cheap 
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non-agricultural  lands,  and  the  improved  management  of  woodlots  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission’s  foresters. 
Revaluation  is  provided  for  at  the  end  of  a thirty-five  year  period.  As 
few  forest  species  attain  their  greatest  value  within  that  time,  even 
though  they  may  become  of  merchantable  size,  a longer  period  before 
revaluation  would  be  more  effective  in  securing  the  desired  results. 


RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

The  taxation  of  forests  under  the  general  property  tax  has  been  the 
subject  of  special  investigation  within  recent  years  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Wisconsin,  detailed  reports*  having  been  published  con- 
taining recommendations  for  special  legislation.  This  year  it  has  been 
under  investigation  also  in  California,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  either 
by  special  Commission  or  under  direction  of  the  State  Forester’s  office. 
In  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire  constitutional  amendments 
have  been  found  necessary  to  permit  state  legislation  along  this  line. 
Such  amendments  were  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people  of  the  two  former 
states  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Connecticut,  however,  requires  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  legislation  since  its  constitution  fully 
gives  this  authority  to  the  General  Assembly.  Results  of  other  investiga- 
tions are  well  worth  consideration. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  general  conclusions  of  the  investigation  are 
very  similar  to  those  that  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  working  of  the 
general  property  tax  in  Connecticut  and  are  as  follows : — 

“(a)  The  actual  tax  burdens  imposed  on  forest  lands  of  the  same  value 
are  not  equal  or  ‘proportionate’  as  the  state  constitution  requires,  either 
as  between  the  different  towns  or  different  taxpayers  in  the  same  town. 

(b)  In  general  the  law  has  not  been  strictly  enforced  in  the  past,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  little  or  no  land  reverts  to  the  towns  because 
of  unpaid  taxes.  Sometimes  an  owner  believes  that  the  tax  is  more 
than  the  land  can  stand,  but  in  such  cases  a purchaser  has  always  been 
found.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  growing  timber  has  usually  been 
assessed  much  below  its  actual  market  value,  and  the  burden  of  taxation 
thus  has  been  lightened  so  that  the  land  can  carry  it. 

(c)  In  the  search  for  revenue  to  meet  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
towns  a strong  tendency  has  recently  developed  to  enforce  the  law  more 
rigidly,  and  valuations  have  in  many  cases  been  increased  with  startling 
rapidity.  This  rapid  increase  in  valuation  cannot  be  long  continued  and 
applied  to  cut-over  land  after  the  owner  has  been  forced  to  cut,  without 
causing  abandonment.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  policy  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  Michigan,  where  the  state  has  acquired  and  owns  a million 
and  a quarter  acres  of  abandoned  tax  lands,  and  to  a less  extent  in  other 
Lake  states. 

* Report  of  the  Committee  of  1905  to  Consider  the  Laws  Relative  to 
taxation  of  Forest  Lands.  Bull.  No.  9,  State  Forester’s  Office,  Common- 
wealth of  Mass.  1906.  Biennial  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry 
Commission  1907-1908.  Taxation  of  Forest  Lands  in  Wisconsin,  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  Forestry,  1911. 
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(d)  As  between  the  farmer  and  the  millman  to  whom  he  sells  his 
woodlot,  taxes  have  in  the  past  been  very  low  to  the  farmer  while  the 
timber  was  in  his  hands  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  appraise  it 
more  nearly  at  its  actual  value  (or  rather  to  approximate  the  selling  price, 
which  is  often  unduly  low)  when  it  is  bought  for  lumbering.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  cut  at  once  and  the  town  collects  taxes  at  the  new  appraisal 
but  one  year  if  at  all.  The  consequence  is  that  the  timber  escapes  its 
fair  charge  of  the  public  burdens. 

(e)  The  present  law,  granting  a percentage  exemption  to  owners  who 
have  planted  their  land  to  timber,  is  not  taken  advantage  of  to  any 
extent  and  is  wholly  inadequate.  Most  of  the  land  upon  which  there  is 
growing  timber  is  seeded  naturally,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within 
the  law.  The  exemption  ceases  wholly  in  thirty  years,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  towns  as  well  as  to  the  owner  to  allow  the 
timber  to  mature  further.  Moreover  tax  exemptions  are  of  questionable 
expediency  and  excite  hostility  to  those  taking  advantage  of  them.” 

The  investigator  in  New  Hampshire  recommended  special  legislation. 
The  proposed  statute  applied  to  “any  land  in  the  State  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  production  of  wood  and  timber  and  occupied  by  a natural  or 
planted  growth  of  trees,  approximately  three-fourths  of  which  do  not 
exceed  the  age  of  ten  years.”  It  provided  for  special  classification  of  the 
land  and  for  an  annual  tax  on  the  land  alone  at  an  average  valuation 
determined  by  the  selectmen  and  assessors,  as  well  as  a tax  of  fifteen 
per  cent  on  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  when  cut. 

In  Wisconsin  the  general  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of  taxation 
under  the  general  property  tax  are  practically  identical  with  those  reached 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  somewhat  similar  legislation  is  recommended. 
In  that  part  relating  to  woodlots,  either  natural  or  planted  growth, 
classification  of  these  under  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
is  proposed  for  tracts  of  not  more  than  40  acres,  with  provision  that  the 
woodland  shall  be  managed  under  instructions  of  said  board.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  the  proposed  statute  it  would  provide  taxation 
of  the  land  alone  at  a valuation  not  to  exceed  $10  per  acre,  and  a tax 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  when  cut,  in  lieu  of 
any  other  taxes  on  the  timber.  A slightly  different  recommendation  is 
made  for  lands  in  Northern  Wisconsin  which  are  essentially  forest  soils 
(non-agricultural  land).  The  proposed  land  tax  is  there  limited  to  a 
valuation  of  $1  per  acre,  and  the  stumpage  tax  on  cut  timber  fixed  at 
10  per  cent,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  Other  requirements  are  the  same 
as  stated  above. 

The  most  important  conclusions  to  be  reached  from  consideration  of 
these  investigations  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  Wisconsin  are  that  the 
general  property  tax  is  not  satisfactory,  is  unjust  in  its  burden  and  gives 
uncertainty  to  forest  investment.  A land  tax  and  a yield  tax  are  favored 
to  replace  the  general  property  tax. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  FORESTS  IN  EUROPE 

By  FRED  ROGERS  FAIRCHILD 
Yale  University 

(A  part  of  the  following  discussion  of  European  forest  taxation  was 
delivered  in  an  address  before  the  Fifth  Annual  Forest  Conference  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  July  19,  1912.) 

The  European  Tax  System  in  General. — There  is  a tendency  among 
the  progressive  states  of  Europe  toward  agreement  upon  the  general  out- 
line of  tax  system.  As  a rule  the  tax  systems  of  European  states  are 
based  primarily  upon  income,  rather  than  upon  property  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  general  income  tax  is  normally  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem ; the  tax  is  usually  progressive,  the  rates  increasing  with  the  size  of 
income.  There  is  always  a minimum  income  exempt  from  taxation. 
Supplementing  the  income  tax  there  is  apt  to  be  a property  tax,  or  a sys- 
tem of  yield  taxes,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  place  an  extra  burden  of 
taxation  on  what  we  may  call  funded  incomes,  that  is,  incomes  derived 
from  invested  capital  as  distinguished  from  incomes  due  to  personal 
service.  The  above  is,  of  course,  a very  general  statement  and  numerous 
exceptions  will  be  found. 

Forests  in  Europe  are  ordinarily  subject  to  state  taxation  and  to  local 
or  communal  taxation.  As  a rule,  forests  are  subject  to  one  or  more  of 
three  important  taxes:  (1)  the  income  tax,  (2)  the  ground  tax,  and  (3) 
the  property  tax. 

The  Ground  Tax. — The  ground  tax  is  a yield  tax  (Ertragssteuer).  It 
is  based  upon  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  is  measured  by  the  yield 
which  is  normally  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  not  based  upon  the  actual 
income  received  from  any  particular  piece  of  land.  No  account  is  taken 
of  peculiarities  either  in  the  management  of  the  property  or  in  the 
personal  situation  of  the  owner.  Having  determined  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  the  general  character  of  the  forest  stand,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
management  is  the  same  as  normally  prevails  in  that  region.  Also  when 
the  prevailing  kind  of  wood  and  management  have  been  decided  upon, 
no  account  is  taken  of  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  a particular  forest. 
The  owner  who,  by  careful  management,  keeps  his  forest  in  unusually 
good  condition  pays  no  extra  tax  on  account  of  the  increased  yield 
resulting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  yield  due  to  neglect,  bad 
management,  or  other  causes  brings  no  reduction  in  the  normal  yield 
tax.  In  determining  the  money  value  of  the  yield,  use  is  made  of  the 
average  prices  of  timber  and  other  forest  products  which  have  prevailed 
during  a number  of  past  years. 
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The  yield  which  is  taxed  is  in  some  cases  the  gross  income.  In  most 
cases,  however,  certain  reductions  are  made  for  costs.  Account  is  taken 
of  intermediate  yields  as  well  as  major  cuttings,  but  there  is  frequently 
no  account  taken  of  incidental  incomes,  which  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
are  a matter  of  considerable  importance.  Certain  more  or  less  arbitrary 
deductions  are  ordinarily  allowed  for  loss  of  yield  through  accident, 
though  in  certain  important  states  no  such  deductions  are  permitted. 

The  ground  tax  is  administered  by  means  of  a cadaster.  This  is  a care- 
ful survey  of  all  of  the  lands  subject  to  taxation.  In  the  case  of  forests 
it  involves  the  determination  of  the  area,  the  kind  of  timber,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  stand.  It  also  ascertains  the  prevailing  method 
of  management  in  the  particular  region  and  the  average  prices  of  forest 
products  during  a number  of  past  years.  Based  upon  these  facts,  the 
yield  which  is  normally  to  be  expected  from  a unit  of  land  of  each  par- 
ticular class  is  determined,  and  this  normal  yield  becomes  the  basis  of 
taxation.  Obviously,  the  construction  of  the  cadaster  is  an  undertaking 
involving  enormous  labor  and  expense  and  requiring  many  years  to  com- 
plete. Moreover,  when  once  completed  the  cadaster  tends  soon  to  become 
obsolete.  Changes  in  method  of  management,  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  forest  stand,  changes  in  prices  of  wood,  all  tend  sooner  or  later 
to  bring  about  a wide  divergence  between  the  assessed  yield  of  the  cadas- 
ter and  the  yield  actually  being  obtained.  The  time  and  expense  involved 
in  making  a new  cadaster  are  so  great  that  old  cadasters  have  always  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  force  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  conform  even 
approximately  to  actual  conditions. 

The  ground  tax  cadasters  of  European  nations  were  established  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Practically  all  of  them  are 
to-day  obsolete.  Many  are  from  50  to  100  years  old.  No  great  state 
to-day,  however,  seriously  considers  the  making  of  a new  cadaster,  being 
deterred  by  the  enormous  expense  and  labor  involved.  As  a rule  the 
result  has  favored  the  forest  owners.  Forest  conditions  have  generally 
improved  since  the  cadasters  were  made  and  in  particular  the  prices  of 
forest  products  have  risen  enormously,  with  the  result  that  the  tax  is 
to-day  a far  lighter  burden  than  was  originally  contemplated.  With  this 
result,  however,  goes  a tremendous  amount  of  injustice  and  inequality  on 
account  of  the  change  of  conditions  since  the  establishment  of  the  cadas- 
ter. The  rates  of  the  ground  tax  vary  greatly,  but  are  not  usually  very 
heavy. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  yield  tax  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
a new  forest  is  established  the  tax  must  be  paid  at  once,  and  continues 
annually  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  there  is  no  yield  from 
the  forest.  Some  states  make  allowance  for  this  by  providing  that  new 
forests  shall  be  exempt  from  the  ground  tax  for  a definite  period  of 
years,  averaging  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  as  a rule. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  ground  tax,  this  form  of 
taxation  has  gradually  declined  in  importance.  In  only  a few  states 
to-day  is  the  ground  tax  the  principal  method  of  taxing  forests.  In  most 
progressive  states  the  ground  tax  remains  only  as  a supplementary  tax 
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in  a system  based  primarily  upon  other  methods  of  taxation,  or  else  has 
been  given  up  entirely  as  a state  tax.  As  the  basis  of  local  taxation  it 
is  still  important  and  will  doubtless  long  continue. 

The  Income  Tax. — Most  European  states  have  as  a more  or  less  impor- 
tant part  of  their  revenue  system  a general  income  tax.  This  is  a tax 
upon  incomes  from  certain  specified  sources,  which  include  pretty  much 
all  important  sources  of  income.  The  income  from  forestry  is  subject  to 
the  income  tax  where  such  a tax  exists.  As  a general  rule  it  may  be 
stated  that  all  receipts,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
This  includes  major  cuttings,  intermediate  yields,  and  incidental  uses, 
and  includes  also  ordinarily  the  money  value  of  any  forest  products  taken 
by  the  tax-payer  for  his  own  personal  use.  The  taxable  income  is 
normally  the  net  income,  deductions  being  made  for  the  ordinary  costs 
of  administration  and  management.  Deductions  are  also  allowed  for 
interest  upon  debt  and  to  some  extent  for  depreciation  of  the  capital. 
Costs  of  reforesting  cut-over  areas  are  regarded  as  expenses  and  deducted. 
Costs  of  establishing  new  forests,  however,  are  ordinarily  not  considered 
expenses,  but  rather  investment  of  new  capital,  and  are  therefore  not 
deducted. 

The  income  tax,  unlike  the  ground  tax,  is  a personal  tax.  Instead  of 
assuming  a certain  normal  income,  as  is  done  under  the  ground  tax,  the 
income  tax  takes  account  of  the  actual  income  received  by  the  individual 
in  question  from  the  particular  source  specified.  In  administering  the  tax, 
account  is  taken  also  of  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  tax-payer,  and 
abatements  are  allowed  where  special  circumstances  have  impaired  tax- 
paying  ability.  In  the  case  of  forestry  some  allowance  is  ordinarily  made 
for  irregularities  of  income  by  providing  that  the  taxable  income  in  any 
year  shall  be  the  average  of  the  incomes  of  the  forest  for  the  past  three 
years.  Deductions  likewise  are  made  for  the  average  administrative 
expenditures  of  the  past  three  years. 

The  rates  of  the  income  tax  vary  with  the  size  of  the  income  and  are 
different  in  different  states.  It  is  seldom  that  the  maximum  rate  exceeds 
5 per  cent. 

In  many  of  the  European  income  tax  laws  the  attempt  is  made  to 
distinguish  between  income  on  the  one  hand  and  yields  which  cause  reduc- 
tion of  the  capital  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  rule  being  that  the 
taxable  income  is  only  such  as  can  be  obtained  without  a reduction  of  the 
capital  source  from  which  it  comes.  Obviously,  this  distinction  is  very 
difficult  to  apply  in  the  case  of  forestry.  Much  confusion  and  disagree- 
ment among  authorities  has  arisen  over  the  application  of  this  part  of  the 
law.  In  some  states  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  such  a distinction,  but 
all  forest  yields  are  treated  alike  as  forest  income  subject  to  taxation. 

The  Property  Tax. — The  property  tax  in  European  countries  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  general  property  tax  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  America.  The  general  property  tax  is  a tax  levied  upon  practically  all 
kinds  of  wealth  at  a uniform  rate.  This  sort  of  tax  has  long  ago  been 
abandoned  by  most  European  countries.  Switzerland  is  the  one  nation 
where  the  general  property  tax  is  still  important.  Property  taxes,  how- 
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ever,  in  the  sense  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  capital  value  of  certain  speci- 
fied kinds  of  wealth,  still  continue  to  occupy  a position  of  more  or  less 
importance. 

The  basis  of  the  property  tax  is  theoretically  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  in  question.  This  means  the  market  value,  or  the  value  which 
corresponds  to  the  average  customary  price  at  which  property  of  the 
character  in  question  is  sold.  In  the  case  of  forests  it  is,  of  course,  obvi- 
ous that  the  intention  of  the  law  is  not  easily  carried  out,  since  sales  of 
forests  are  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  actual  selling  price  of  forests  it  becomes  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
some  other  method  of  determining  the  value.  The  method  usually  chosen 
is  to  ascertain  the  normal  yield  produced  by  a given  forest  and  then  obtain 
the  proper  value  by  capitalizing  this  yield  at  some  specified  rate  of  inter- 
est. This,  of  course,  makes  the  property  tax  quite  similar  to  the  ground 
tax,  though  with  this  great  difference : the  property  tax  is  based  not 
on  an  ancient  cadaster  but  upon  assessments  frequently  made  and  revised. 
This  procedure  also  introduces  serious  theoretical  questions  and  adminis- 
trative difficulties.  There  is,  for  instance,  much  dispute  among  German 
foresters  over  the  proper  rate  of  interest  for  capitalizing  forest  yields. 
The  property  tax  has,  therefore,  shown  itself  subject  to  many  of  the 
difficulties  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  ground  tax.  Outside  of  Switzer- 
land no  important  European  country  makes  the  property  tax  its  sole  or 
principal  tax.  Where  it  exists  it  usually  serves  the  purpose  of  a supple- 
mentary tax  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  extra  burden  upon  funded 
incomes. 

The  rates  of  the  European  property  taxes  vary  greatly  but  are  normally 
very  much  lower  than  we  are  familiar  with  in  this  country. 

The  Tax  Systems  of  the  Principal  European  States. — Very  few  states 
use  all  three  of  the  above  described  taxes.  The  typical  modern  system 
consists  of  the  income  tax  as  a principal  tax,  with  either  the  ground  tax 
or  the  property  tax  as  a supplementary  tax  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing an  extra  burden  upon  funded  incomes,  and  upon  wealth  yielding  no 
income.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  ground  tax  is  to-day  falling  into  dis- 
use, and  the  property  tax  is  coming  to  be  the  leading  supplementary  tax. 

For  example,  in  the  German  Empire  the  important  states  of  Prussia, 

Hesse,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  make  use  of  the  general  income  tax  with  the 
supplementary  property  tax.  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and  a considerable 
number  of  less  important  states  use  the  general  income  tax  with  the 
supplementary  ground  tax.  A still  smaller  group  of  states  uses  either 
the  ground  tax  alone  or  a combination  of  all  three,  income  tax,  property 
tax,  and  ground  tax. 

Austria  uses  the  general  income  tax  with  a supplementary  ground 
tax.  In  Switzerland  the  property  tax  occupies  a position  of  greater 
importance  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  The  income  tax  is  also  of 
importance.  In  some  cantons  we  find  the  one,  in  some  the  other,  the 

principal  member  of  the  tax  system.  Where  the  property  tax  is  the 

main  source  of  taxation,  the  income  tax  is  apt  to  be  used  also  as  a sup- 
plementary tax,  and  vice  versa  where  the  income  tax  is  the  principal  tax. 
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Local  Taxation. — The  foregoing  discussion  has  related  to  state  taxa- 
tion only.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a true  idea  of  European  forest  taxa- 
tion without  taking  account  also  of  the  taxation  of  the  local  bodies,  dis- 
tricts, counties,  communes,  parishes,  and  so  forth.  The  local  organiza- 
tion of  European  countries  is  so  diverse  and  their  systems  of  taxation  so 
varied,  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  account  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter.  The  following  is 
nothing  more  than  the  briefest  and  most  general  outline  of  the  subject. 
As  a general  rule  the  local  bodies  of  European  countries  obtain  their 
revenues,  (i)  from  various  contributions  from  the  state  or  other  higher 
political  bodies;  (2)  from  communal  property  and  public  industrial  enter- 
prises; (3)  from  various  fees,  licenses,  and  so  forth;  and  (4)  from 
taxation.  Taxation  is  ordinarily  relied  upon  to  make  up  whatever  defi- 
cit remains  after  the  revenue  from  the  other  sources  has  been  applied  to 
cover  expenditures.  The  taxation  of  the  local  bodies  as  a rule  con- 
sists in  additional  rates  imposed  upon  the  principal  state  taxes,  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  the  states,  counties,  and  towns  share  in  the  general 
property  tax  in  this  country,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in  Europe 
the  tax  is  a state  tax  and  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  state  offi- 
cials, the  local  bodies  merely  adding  their  necessary  rates.  Where  a state 
obtains  its  revenue,  for  example,  from  the  income  tax  and  the  property 
tax,  local  bodies  may  add  their  own  additional  rates  to  one  or  both  of 
these  taxes.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  in  many  states  where  the 
ground  tax  has  been  given  up  as  a state  tax  it  is  still  commonly  kept  in 
force  as  a basis  for  the  addition  of  local  rates,  and  so  continues  to  be 
a source  of  local  revenue.  The  rates  of  the  local  taxes  on  income,  prop- 
erty, and  soil  show  the  utmost  variety.  Many  of  the  communes  impose 
no  taxes  whatever,  securing  all  necessary  revenue  from  the  other  sources 
named.  Among  those  communes  which  impose  taxes  the  rates  vary  all 
the  way  from  almost  nothing  to  three  or  four  times  the  state  rate.  Maxi- 
mum limits  are  often  fixed  by  state  law. 

Conclusion. — In  general  the  methods  of  taxing  forests  in  Europe,  while 
decidedly  superior  to  the  American  system,  are  still  far  from  having 
attained  perfection.  European  foresters  have  been  for  years  engaged  in 
more  or  less  bitter  controversy  over  alleged  theoretical  defects  of  their 
tax  systems  as  applied  to  forests,  as  well  as  over  practical  rules  of 
administration.  While  we  have  much  to  learn  from  European  experience, 
no  one  familiar  with  the  subject  would  think  of  suggesting  that  any 
European  system  be  introduced  bodily  here.  Knowledge  of  European 
experience  will  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  developing  a system  of 
taxation  of  our  own  suited  to  American  conditions. 
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General  Statutes,  Sec.  2320.  When  any  person  shall  plant  land  not 
heretofore  woodland,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  to  timber  trees  of  any  of  the 
following  kinds,  to  wit : chestnut,  hickory,  ash,  white  oak,  sugar  maple, 
European  larch,  white  pine,  black  walnut,  tulip  or  spruce  not  less  in  num- 
ber than  twelve  hundred  to  the  acre,  and  such  plantation  of  trees  shall 
have  grown  to  an  average  height  of  six  feet,  the  owner  of  such  planta- 
tion may  appear  before  the  board  of  relief  of  the  town  in  which  such 
plantation  is  located,  and,  on  proving  a compliance  with  the  conditions 
herein,  such  plantation  of  trees  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  any 
kind  for  a period  of  twenty  years  next  thereafter. 

Public  Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  205,  Sec.  i.  Any  tract  of  land,  consisting 
of  one  acre  or  more,  hereafter  planted  with  forest  trees,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  and  such  planting 
having  been  approved  by  the  state  forester  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
such  tract  being  continued  as  a tree  plantation,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxation,  from  and  after  the  second  day  of  October  next  following  such 
planting,  during  the  continuance  of  such  tract  as  a wood  or  timber  lot; 
provided,  that  such  exemption  shall  not  continue  for  a period  of  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  exemption  provided  by  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  tree 
plantations  exempted  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  section  2320 
of  the  general  statutes,  and  the  exemption  provided  by  said  section  2320 
shall  not  apply  to  tree  plantations  exempted  from  taxation  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  state  forester  shall  examine  any  tree  plantation  on  request 
of  the  owner  thereof  claiming  exemption  from  taxation  thereon  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  if  he  approve  the  manner  in  which  trees 
have  been  planted  on  such  plantation  and  finds  that  the  same  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  he  may  issue  to  such  owner  a certificate 
to  that  effect,  and,  on  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  assessors 
of  the  town  in  which  such  plantation  is  located,  said  lands  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  4.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  state  forester  in  making  the 
examination  provided  for  by  this  act  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  control,  be  paid  by  the  state. 
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SELECTED  TOWNS  IN  CONNECTICUT 


(Data  from  Field  Work  done  under  direction  of  the  State  Forester 
in  the  summer  of  1912.) 

FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
NORTH  HAVEN 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: 

The  woodland  in  the  town  of  North  Haven  is  broken  up  into  small 
holdings  which  are  retained  by  the  owners,  mostly  to  supply  their  own 
needs  for  fire  wood.  The  town  should  be  classed  among  those  lightly 
wooded,  since  only  18.5  per  cent  of  its  total  area  is  covered  by  a forest 
growth.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  held  the  wooded 
areas  are  patchy  so  far  as  age  classes  are  concerned,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  definite  lines  bounding  the  age  classes.  The  accompanyigg  map 
and  Table  1 show  the  location  of  and  the  areas  occupied  by  the  different 
types  and  age  classes,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  present  yield  in 
cordwood  alone  and  also  in  ties  and  additional  cordwood.  The  tabula- 
tion also  shows  the  percentage  which  the  area  of  each  age  class  bears 
to  the  total  forest  area  and  to  the  total  area  of  the  town. 

FOREST  DESCRIPTION: 

Less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  forest  land  is  covered  by  the  pine  and 
old  field  type,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  chestnut  and  mixed  hard- 
woods. In  the  mixed  hardwood  type,  chestnut  forms  a large  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  trees,  the  composition  of  this  type  being  about 
as  follows : 

Chestnut  60-70  per  cent. 

Red,  black  and  white  oaks  25-35 

Maple,  hickory,  hemlock,  tulip,  white  ash  5 

The  pure  chestnut  type  contains  80  per  cent  or  more  of  chestnut,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  various  species  of  oaks. 
The  situation  in  North  Haven  with  reference  to  the  chestnut  blight  is 
very  serious,  especially  with  the  younger  age  classes.  In  some  sections 
of  the  town  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  the  1-20  age  class  is 
infected,  while  no  section  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 

ANNUAL  CUT: 

The  annual  cut  is  very  irregular  and  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  cordwood. 
Practically  all  cordwood  not  used  for  local  domestic  purposes  is  con- 
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sumed  by  brick  companies,  who  own  various  woodlots  in  the  town  as 
well  as  in  many  surrounding  towns,  which  enables  them  to  cut  where 
such  operations  can  be  undertaken  most  cheaply  at  a given  time.  For 
this  reason  they  sometimes  do  not  cut  any  wood  in  certain  towns  for 
a year  or  more.  This  was  the  situation  with  reference  to  their  holdings 
in  North  Haven  last  year,  so  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  a definite 
figure  for  the  annual  cut.  The  average  stumpage  value  of  cordwood 
in  the  town  is  about  50  cents  and  varies  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  cord, 
the  difference  being  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  hauling.  The  maximum 
price  known  to  have  been  paid  by  any  of  the  brick  companies  is  $4.25 
per  cord  delivered  in  their  yards.  The  annual  cut  in  ties  is  still  more 
irregular  than  the  cut  in  cordwood  and  is  practically  negligible.  When 
sold,  first-class  ties  will  bring  50  cents,  and  second-class,  35  cents 
(according  to  specifications  of  the  railroad  company  for  1911-12). 


LAND  VALUES: 

The  records  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  show  but  a very  few  sales  of 
land  in  the  town  during  recent  years  so  it  was  not  possible  to  trace 
actual  sales  and  thus  determine  market  values,  but  the  assessed  values 
give  some  idea  of  the  market  values,  since  in  North  Haven  these  two 
values  are  supposed  to  be  the  same.  The  average  valuation  placed  on 
cut-over  land  is  $10  per  acre.  Sprout  land  yielding  cordwood  is  assessed 
about  $25  per  acre.  One  concrete  example  of  value  placed  on  chestnut 
pole  land  was  found  in  a case  where  five  acres  sold  for  $375  or  $75  per 
acre.  This  particular  lot  was  assessed  for  only  $100,  but  it  is  probably 
an  exceptional  case. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION: 

Assuming  that  the  present  average  assessed  values  per  acre  of  various 
age  classes  are  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  total  assessable  value 
of  the  woodlots  in  the  town  amounts  to  $47,980. 


Age  Class 

Acreage 

Av.  Assessed 
Value  per  Acre 

Total  Assessed 
Value 

Hardwoods 

1-20  years 

1,299 

$10.00 

$12,990 

<< 

21-40  “ 

1, no 

25.00 

27,750 

(f 

41-60  “ 

118 

60.00 

7,080 

Pitch  pine 

16 

10.00 

160 

Totals 

2,543 

$47,980 

According  to  the  Tax  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1911,  Public  Document 
No.  48,  State  of  Connecticut,  the  total  assessors’  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  the  town  was  $1,609,682.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the 
taxation  value  of  woodland  in  North  Haven  is  but  a small  item  in  the 
town’s  capital,  since  it  amounts  to  less  that  3 per  cent  of  the  value 
shown  by  the  grand  list.  The  tax  rate  during  1911  was  17  mills,  hence 
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the  income  to  the  town  from  the  taxation  of  woodlots  was  only  about 
$8x5,  according  to  the  assessed  values  assumed  above. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  an  estimate  of  the  present  forest 
in  North  Haven,  in  cordwood  and  ties  according  to  age  classes  in  each 
forest  type. 


TABLE  I. 


Forest  Type 

Age 

Class 

Total 

Cord- 

wood 

Number 

of 

Ties 

Ad- 

ditional 

Cord- 

wood 

Area 

(acres) 

Per  cent  of 
Woodland 

Area 

Per  cent  of 

Total  Area 

Mixed  Hardwoods  . . 

Mixed  Hardwoods.  . . 

Over  60 
41-60 
21-40 
1-20 

1-20 

1,167 

20,198 

3.713 

8,013 

44.729 

1,905 

648 

15,502 

2,312 

31 
I, no 

471 

761 

1-3 

43-3 

18.6 

30.0 

.2 

8.0 

3-5 

5-6 

(Cut  over) 

Pure  Chestnut 

Over  60 

41-60 

21-40 

1-20 

3.274 



23,416 

1,505 

87 

3-4 

.6 

Reverting  to  Forest  . . 
Pitch  Pine 

67 

16 

2.7 

.5 

41-60 

.7 

. I 

Totals 

23,575 

78,063 

19,976 

2,543 

100 

18.5 

Note.  Total  area  of  town  13,723  acres.  Forest  land  equals  18.5  per 
cent. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
WOLCOTT 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: 

Approximately  69  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  town  of  Wolcott 
is  woodland  at  the  present  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of 
woodland  in  this  town  will  always  remain  high,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  63  per  cent  of  the  land  now  wooded  is  more  suited  for  the 
production  of  wood  or  timber  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  oldest 
stands  of  timber  are  21-40  years  of  age.  These  occur  scattered  in  small 
patches  throughout  the  town,  but  the  total  area  covered  by  such  stands 
is  only  about  2 per  cent,  while  the  stands  in  the  1-20  year  age  class 
cover  about  98  per  cent  of  the  wooded  area.  About  27  per  cent  of  the 
woodland  in  this  1-20  year  class  bears  a crop  too  young  to  furnish  a 
yield  of  cordwood  for  several  years  to  come.  Occasional  older  trees 
are  found  through  the  1-20  year  stands,  which  account  for  the  17,907 
ties  shown  under  the  caption  “Mixed  hardwoods,  1-20”  in  the  tables  II 
and  III  on  page  40. 
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FOREST  TYPES: 

Three  forest  types  were  distinguished,  namely:  mixed  hardwoods,  old 
field,  chestnut. 

Mixed  hardwood  type:  The  mixed  hardwood  type  predominates  in 
Wolcott  since  over  89  per  cent  of  the  wood  area  comes  under  this  classi- 
fication. The  composition  of  this  type  as  it  occurs  here  is  about  as 
follows:  chestnut  65  per  cent,  oaks  25  per  cent,  gray  birch  5 per  cent, 
maple  4 per  cent,  all  others  1 per  cent. 

Old  field  type:  Under  the  classification  adopted  for  this  report  only 
lands  reverting  to  forest  and  not  pastured  were  included  in  this  type. 
Lands  bearing  a scattered  growth  of  birch  and  cedar  but  which  are  being 
used  for  pastures  were  classed  as  agricultural  rather  than  as  forest  land. 
There  is  a considerable  area  of  lands  of  this  character  in  Wolcott.  The 
old  field  type,  as  described  above,  occupies  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
wooded  area,  the  composition  being  about  as  follows : gray  birch  80  per 
cent,  poplar  5 per  cent,  red  cedar  2 per  cent,  others  13  per  cent. 

Chestnut  type:  Only  about  U per  cent  of  the  wooded  area  supports  a 
chestnut  type.  The  composition  of  this  type  as  it  occurs  in  Wolcott  is 
chestnut  80  per  cent,  oaks  15  per  cent,  others  5 per  cent. 

ANNUAL  CUT  AND  MARKET: 

No  satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  the  annual  cut  could  be  found. 
The  normal  product  of  the  woodland  in  Wolcott  is  cordwood  but  the 
annual  cut  is  very  irregular.  Cordwood  is  cut  and  used  locally,  largely 
to  the  exclusion  of  coal,  and  any  surplus  is  hauled  either  to  Waterbury 
or  Bristol,  where  a ready  market  is  found.  As  far  as  shown  the  only 
product  aside  from  cordwood  cut  in  Wolcott  during  the  past  five  years 
was  ties,  and  only  a few  were  cut  and  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
haul  to  market  varies  from  two  to  eight  miles. 


VALUES  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS: 

The  local  values  of  forest  products  are  as  follows : 

Cordwood  delivered  at  Waterbury  $3-75  per  cord. 

First  class  ties  (7x9)  70  each 

Second  class  ties  (6x8)  55  “ 

Third  class  ties  (formerly  seconds  with  5"  face) 35  “ 

Telephone  poles,  30'  with  6"  top  2.50 

Telegraph  poles,  35'  with  6"  top  and  12'',  6'  from  butt  . . 3.00 


SALE  AND  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  LAND: 

In  general,  woodland  is  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  at  $5 
to  $12  per  acre,  and  agricultural  land  at  $12  to  $20  per  acre.  No  reduc- 
tion in  the  assessed  value  of  woodland  is  made  when  the  wood  or  timber 
has  been  cut.  The  twro  examples  of  sales  given  below  are  suggestive  of 
the  true  values  of  certain  classes  of  forest  land. 

S 
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EXAMPLES : 

36  acres  of  mixed  hardwoods,  50  years  of  age,  sold  for  $1,000. 

40  acres  of  mixed  hardwood  sprouts,  5 years  of  age,  sold  at  $5  per  acre. 


SUMMARY : 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  an  estimate  of  the  present  forest 
in  Wolcott,  in  cordwood  and  ties,  according  to  age  classes  in  each  forest 
type. 

TABLE  II. 


Cordwood 

Additional 

Forest  Type  and  Age  Class 

Acreage 

only 

Ties 

Cordwood 

Mixed  Hardwoods,  21-40 

198.50 

4,000 

37,651 

3,207 

“ “ 1-20 

5.658.15 

68,783 

17,907 

67,801 

*1-20 

2,596.96 

Chestnut,  21-40 

1.56 

60 

279 

44 

“ 1-20  

23-34 

312 

93 

306 

Reverting  to  Forest  

955-75 

2,721 

2,721 

Burned  cut-over  land.  . . . 

20.23 

(Not  producing) 

Totals 

9 454  49 

75,877 

55,930 

74,079 

Note:  Total  area  of  Town,  13,642  acres.  Forest  area  equals  69.3  per  cent. 


The  following  table  gives  the  area  occupied  by  the  various  age  classes 
according  to  forest  types,  and  the  percentage  'in  each  case  of  the  total 
land  area  and  the  total  woodland  area  respectively. 

TABLE  III. 


Forest  Type  and  Age  Class 

Area 

(acres) 

Percentage  of 
total  area  of 
town 

Percentage  of 
area  of 
woodland 

Mixed  Hardwoods  21-40 

198.50 

1-45 

2.10 

“ “ 1-20 

5.658.15 

41.48 

59-85 

6 

1 

w 

* 

2,596.96 

19.04 

27.47 

Chestnut  21-40 

1.56 

.01 

.02 

Chestnut  1-20 

23-34 

.17 

.24 

Reverting  to  Forest  1-20 

955-75 

7.00 

10. II 

Burned  cut-over  land  (not  reproduc- 
ing)   

20.23 

•15 

.21 

Totals 

9,454-49 

69.03 

100.00 

* Acreage  bearing  a crop  too  young  to  work  into  cordwood. 
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FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
WOODSTOCK 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: 

Woodstock  contains  39,011  acres,  of  which  15,218  acres  or  39  per  cent 
is  wooded  and  23,793  acres  or  61  per  cent  non-wooded.  Of  this  wooded 
area  the  hardwood  type  occupies  56  per  cent,  the  reverting  type  32  per 
cent,  the  pine  and  pure  hardwood  type  together  11  per  cent,  chestnut  5 
per  cent,  and  pine  plantation  5 per  cent.  According  to  age  classes  stands 
1 to  20  years  old  occupy  72.5  per  cent,  those  21  to  40  years,  25  per  cent, 
those  over  40  years  about  3 per  cent.  The  present  stand  of  timber  in 
the  town  is  estimated  at  152,500  cords  of  hardwood  and  23,700,000  feet  of 
pine  lumber.  Woodland  does  not  appear  to  be  excessively  taxed  at  pres- 
ent. The  failure  of  assessors  t'o  classify  land,  however,  makes  accurate 
observations  on  this  point  difficult. 

FOREST  TYPES: 

Chestnut:  Only  three  stands  were  found  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
53  acres  or  35/100  of  1 per  cent  of  the  wooded  area  of  the  town.  The 
type  is  almost  pure  with  occasional  oak,  maple  or  ash. 

Mixed  Hardwoods:  This  covers  8,583  acres,  or  56  per  cent  of  the 
wooded  area.  Oak,  chestnut  and  hickory  make  up  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  stand,  the  remainder  being  white  pine,  hemlock,  maple,  and  black, 
yellow  and  paper  birch  in  varying  proportions.  65  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent  is  oak  and  chestnut  together.  Some  stands  show  55  per  cent  oak 
and  15  per  cent  chestnut,  and  others  have  15  per  cent  oak  and  50  per 
cent  chestnut.  In  the  swamp  hardwood  type  maple  and  black  birch  form 
about  50  per  cent,  and  oak  and  chestnut  about  40  per  cent. 

White  Pine:  1,086  acres,  7 per  cent  of  the  wooded  area,  is  covered 
by  this  type,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  west  part  of  town  along  the 
north  and  west  boundaries.  The  composition  varies  from  100  to  95  per 
cent  in  small  amounts.  In  one  place  80  per  cent  pine  and  20  per  cent 
gray  birch  were  found. 

Pine-Hardwood:  This  type  occupies  573  acres,  nearly  4 per  cent  of 
the  wooded  area.  It  is  confined  to  white  pine  and  any  or  all  of  the  hard- 
woods named  under  “Mixed  Hardwoods.”  In  assigning  stands  to  this 
type  a composition  of  over  10  per  cent  hardwoods  and  less  than  80  per 
cent  pine  was  used  as  a basis,  but  the  relative  value  and  size  of  the  trees 
was  also  considered.  Thus  a few  large  pines  per  acre  in  a hardwood 
stand  would  place  it  in  this  type. 

Reverting  Type:  As  a whole  this  occupies  4,868  acres  or  32  per  cent 
of  the  wooded  area,  and  is  composed  of  gray  birch-poplar  stands  and 
gray  birch-white  pine  stands.  The  latter  are  near  the  pine  and  pure  hard- 
wood stands  in  the  north  and  west,  and  comprise  about  6 per  cent  of 
the  whole  type.  The  composition  is  gray  birch  50  to  60  per  cent,  with 
the  balance  white  pine. 
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ANNUAL  CUT: 

This  is  not  a fixed  quantity.  In  1911  approximately  1,800,000  B.F.  was 
lumbered.  75  per  cent  of  this  was  white  pine,  and  the  remainder  hickory, 
chestnut,  oak,  maple,  and  small  quantities  of  other  species.  During  1912 
the  total  cut  is  not  expected  to  exceed  600,000,  most  of  which  will  be 
pine.  The  market  for  poles  is  spasmodic,  there  being  no  general  demand 
for  them.  Several  years  ago,  at  the  installation  of  a telephone  line  in 
the  town,  a local  market  for  poles  arose  and  they  brought  from  $1.75 
to  $2.25,  delivered,  varying  with  length  and  diameter.  Since  then  no  poles 
have  been  sold  nor  is  any  market  anticipated  until  renewals  are  necessary. 
Very  few  ties  are  marketed  except  in  those  parts  of  the  town  nearest 
to  the  railroads.  Even  here  the  market  is  very  irregular  and  during  some 
years  no  ties  are  sold  at  all.  The  annual  cut  of  cordwood  is  6,000-7,000 
cords,  5,000-6,000  of  which  are  used  locally  and  about  1,000  cords  marketed 
in  Putnam  and  Southbridge,  Mass. 

MARKETS : 

There  are  but  two  markets  other  than  the  local  one,  namely,  Putnam 
and  Southbridge.  Both  are  about  two  miles  from  the  Woodstock  line. 
The  distances  from  these  markets  vary  from  3 to  10  miles.  The  section 
of  Woodstock  near  Putnam  is  made  up  largely  of  agricultural  land  while 
that  near  Southbridge  is  well  wooded.  Consequently  the  larger  share 
of  wood  products  of  Woodstock  are  marketed  at  Southbridge.  Occasion- 
ally products  are  marketed  to  distant  points  through  Quinnebaug.  Cor- 
porations such  as  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  ship  their  products  from 
Quinnebaug. 

PRICES  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

On  the  Stump  Delivered 

Poles  No  market $1.75  to  $2.25  (last  sales). 

Ties 8^  to  ioj£ First  class  50^  second  35^ 

Cordwood $1.  to  $2 $3.00  to  $5.50  per  cord. 

W.  P.  lumber $6.  per  M $14. -$35.  per  M.  ft. 

Hickory $12. -$14.  “ “ 

Chestnut $I4.-$i6.  “ “ 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  REGULATIONS: 

White  Pine  Lumber:  The  very  best  clear  boards  bring  $35  per  M. 
The  regular  mill  run  brings  about  $25  per  M.  Box  boards  and  short 
pieces  bring  from  $14  to  $18  per  M.  These  are  not  edged  at  the  saw 
mill  but  sawed  through  and  through.  This  allows  closer  utilization  at 
the  box  factory. 

Cordwood:  When  the  bigger  prices  ($4.50  to  $5.50)  are  paid  for  cord- 
wood it  must  contain  a large  per  cent  of  oak  or  maple  with  little  or 
no  chestnut.  Any  considerable  quantity  of  gray  birch  is  also  barred. 
Gray  birch  alone  will  bring  but  $3.00  per  cord  delivered.  Pine  is  used 
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very  little  except  in  rare  cases  as  a summer  fire  wood  and  is  not  con- 
sidered salable. 

Poles  and  Ties:  The  regular  railroad  and  telephone  requirements 
throughout  the  State  apply. 

VALUE  OF  FOREST  LAND: 

Wooded  areas  run  in  actual  value  from  $i  per  acre  up  to  $250  per  acre 
for  the  better  pine.  The  lowest  assessed  value  is  $1  per  acre  and  the 
highest  about  $16  per  acre.  Farm  land  in  the  south  and  east  parts  of 
the  town  is  assessed  as  high  as  $50  per  acre. 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

There  has  been  but  one  case  in  which  land  was  sold  for  taxes  in  a 
long  time.  The  man  in  this  case  allowed  the  sale  to  be  advertised  as 
a protest  on  his  part  against  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  and  at  the 
sale  he  bid  the  land  in  himself.  Classification  of  land  has  not  been 
attempted  at  all.  Farms  are  put  in  as  a unit  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  different  parts.  All  land  belonging  to  one  owner  is  assessed  as  a unit. 

Grand  list  = $ 909,328.00  Tax  rate  is  15  mills. 

“ = 1,059,329.00  (As  corrected  by  State.) 

The  chestnut  disease  is  not  at  all  prevalent.  There  was  but  one  tree 
found  in  the  east  center  of  section  showing  signs  of  the  fungus.  There 
are  two  20  acre,  three  4 acre,  and  a number  of  smaller  plots  planted  to 
white  pine.  There  are  two  older  plantations  of  two  or  three  acres  each, 
both  in  excellent  condition.  The  older  plantations  show  losses  as  high  as 
70  per  cent.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  show  less  than  15  per  cent  loss. 

There  are  seven  permanent  sawmills  in  the  town,  all  of  which  run 
by  water  power.  Several  steam  portable  mills  operate  in  various  sections. 
All  of  the  permanent  mills  operate  intermittently  and  only  in  the  spring 
months  when  there  is  enough  water.  In  summer  the  ponds  are  nearly 
dry.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  near  Crystal  Lake,  there  is 
a box  factory  in  operation.  The  owner  does  not  cut  his  own  timber  but 
buys  it  from  jobbers. 

SUMMARY: 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  an  estimate  of  the  present 
forest  in  Woodstock, — in  cordwood,  ties  and  lumber,  according  to  age 
classes  in  each  forest  type. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Type 

Age 

Class 

Area 

(acres) 

Total 

Cordwood 

Ties 

Additional 

Cordwood 

Board  Feet 

Chestnut 

Over  60 
41-60 
21-40 
1-20 
Over  60 
41-60 
21-40 
1-20 
Over  60 
41-60 
21-40 
1-20 

41-60 

21-40 

T-20 

1-20 

1-20 

20.23 

1.37° 

16,022 

402 

32.67 

829 

i,3°7 

589 

Mixed  Hardwoods 

68.46 

2,765.66 

5,749-20 

18.67 

131.61 

677-39 

258.47 

II5-I4 

357-88 

99-58 

4,778.09 

90.25 

54-9° 

L9°3 
66,451 
56, 736 

5.014 
1 r 9,046 
32,754 

1,484 

53,525 

54.429 

1,218,628 

4,056,350 

13,370,626 

it  ll 

a 

t « tt 

Hardwood  and 
Wh;te  Pine 

i i 4 * 

3,228 

2,799 

176 

18,930 

150 

7.129 

4.276 

2,741 

2,352 

396,676 

4,707,840 

Reverting ) 

: 

White  Pine } 



j 

White  Pine . . . . ) 
Plantations \ 

Totals 

15,218.20 

152,572 

185.548 

115,522  23,751,120 

Note:  Total  area  of  town,  39,011  acres.  Forest  area  equals  39  per  cent. 


Tables  5 and  6 give  the  area  occupied  by  the  various  forest  types  and 
age  classes,  and  the  percentage  in  each  case  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  town  and  the  area  of  woodland,  respectively. 


TABLE  V. 


Types 

Area 

(acres) 

Per  cent  of 
total  area  of 
town 

Per  cent  of 
area  of 
woodland 

Chestnut 

53 

O.14 

0-35 

Mixed  Hardwood  ... 

8,583 

22.00 

56.OO 

Pine 

1,086 

3.00 

7.00 

Pine-Hardwood 

573 

1.+ 

4.00 

Reverting  to  forest  . . . 

4,868 

12.4- 

32.00 

Pine  Plantations 

55 

0. 14 

O.36 

Totals 

15,218 

39-0° 

100.00 
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TABLE  VI. 


Age  Class 

Acres 

Per  cent  of 
total  area 
of  town 

Per  cent,  of 
wooded 
area 

1-20 

II.030 

28.00 

73.00 

2 1-40 

3.834 

10.00 

25.00 

41-60 

315 

1. 00 

2.00 

Over  60 

39 

0. 10 

0.25 

Totals 

15.218 

39-00 

100.00 

TABLE  VII. 


Summary  of  Woodland  Area  by  Types  and  Age  Classes. 


Over  60 
years 

41-60 

21-40 

1-20 

Cut  over 
recently 
1-5  yrs. 

Totals 

Chestnut 

Hardwood 

Pine 

Pine-Hardwood 

Reverting  to  Forest  . . 
Pine  plantations 

(acres) 

20 

19 

(acres) 

68 

132 

1 1 5 

(acres) 

33 

2,766 

677 

358 

(acres) 

4,255 

71 

26 

4,093 

(acres) 

1.494 

1S8 

73 

775 

55 

(acres) 

53 

8,583 

1,086 

573 

4,S68 

55 

Totals 

39 

315 

3.834 

8,44^ 

2,585 

15,218 

Note:  Forest  area  under  21  years  old,  11,030  acres;  over  20  years  old, 
4,188  acres. 


EXAMPLES  OF  SALE  AND  ASSESSED 
VALUES  OF  WOODLAND  IN  CONNECTICUT 

(These  were  secured  in  various  towns  by  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  summer  of  1912.) 

Case  1.  14  acres  merchantable  timber  bought  in  1904  for  $800.00,  assessed 

at  $140.00  ($10.00  per  acre). 

Case  2.  37  acres  bought  in  1910  for  $200.00.  Assessed  with  rest  of  farm 
at  $10.00  per  acre.  Has  some  tie  trees  on  it  but  not  ready  to  be  cut 
for  20  years. 

Case  3.  27  acres  taxed  at  $20.00  per  acre  for  many  years.  Revaluation 
raised  it  to  $75.00  per  acre.  Sale  value  of  tract  is  approximately 
$5,200.00. 

Case  4.  30  acres  bought  for  $125.00.  Assessed  at  $5.00  per  acre. 

Case  5.  285  acres  of  land  having  a fair  stand  of  young  pine  and  chest- 
nut seedlings.  Sold  for  $4.00  an  acre ; assessed  at  $3.50  per  acre. 

Case  6.  12  acres  of  cut-over  land  assessed  at  $10.00  per  acre.  No  buyer 

at  offer  of  land  at  $2.00  per  acre. 

Case  7.  7 acres  saw  timber  purchased  at  $40.00  per  acre.  Assessed  at 

$20.00  per  acre.  Near  to  market. 

Case  8.  233  acres  of  10  year  old  sprouts,  purchase  price  $10.00  per  acre, 
assessed  at  $8.00  per  acre. 

Case  g.  2,480  acres  of  rough  land  mostly  oak  and  chestnut  timber,  3 
miles  on  average  from  market,  assessed  at  $75,000.00  or  approximately 
$30.00  per  acre.* 

Case  jo.  8 acres  cut-over  land  covered  by  valueless  brush,  last  sold  for 
$10.00  per  acre,  assessed  at  $8.00  per  acre. 

Case  11.  162  acres,  white  pine  70  per  cent,  and  hardwoods  30  per  cent, 

(30  acres  swamp,  20  acres  nothing  on  it,  balance  good  land)  purchased 
at  $2,200.00,  assessed  at  $2,600.00. 

Case  12.  8 acres  of  saw  timber  two  and  one-half  miles  from  market, 
last  sold  for  $40.00  per  acre,  assessed  at  $20.00  per  acre. 

Case  13.  37^2  acres  of  timber  over  80  years  old,  three  miles  from  market, 
last  sold  for  $70.00  per  acre,  assessed  at  $40.00  per  acre. 

Case  14.  2i)4  acres  of  woodland  just  cut  over,  sold  for  $5.00  per  acre 
and  is  assessed  at  $4.00  per  acre. 

Case  15.  10  acres  of  15  year  old  sprouts  three  miles  from  market,  last 

sold  for  $12.00  per  acre,  and  is  assessed  at  $7.50  per  acre. 

Case  16.  777  acres  of  sprout  land  and  swamp,  last  sold  for  $6.00  per 

acre,  assessed  at  $6.00  per  acre. 

Case  17.  20  acres  of  saw  timber,  two  miles  from  market,  last  sold  for 
$1,600.00,  was  assessed  at  $300.00  in  1909.  Valuation  was  raised  to 
$1,000.00  in  1911. 
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Case  18.  37  acres  of  5 year  old  sprouts  last  sold  for  $1.00  per  acre, 
assessed  at  $100.00  for  the  lot  (1909).  Valuation  was  raised  to  $370.00 
in  1911  ($10.00  per  acre). 

Case  ig.  30  acres  tie  and  pole  timber,  valued  at  $6o-$65  per  acre,  assessed 
at  $50.00  per  acre. 

Case  20.  31  acres  pine  bought  for  $14.00  per  acre,  assessed  for  $7.00  per 
acre  (H  value),  raised  to  $10.00  per  acre;  revaluation,  raised  to 
$100.00  per  acre.  Last  value  probably  true  market  value  but  owner 
says  he  cannot  hold  it  under  this  tax  value. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RECORD  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  HEARING 


Special  Commission  on  Taxation  of  Woodlands, 
State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Jan.  30,  igj2. 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “In  a general  way  we  hear  the  com- 
mon criticism  that  woodlands  are  heavily  taxed.  Doubtless  all  of  you 
have  heard  that  remark  a great  many  times.  Each  town  has  to  collect 
sufficient  revenue  to  run  it,  and  if  one  class  of  property  is  added  to,  and 
another  is  eased  up  on,  the  condition  is  similar.  If  you  reduce  the  taxes 
on  forest  land  you  have  to  make  it  up  on  another  class.  It  is  a great 
problem — one  of  the  future — what  way  our  forest  lands  are  taxed,  and 
if  any  of  you  gentlemen,  and  I hope  all  of  you  will  before  you  leave 
this  meeting,  freely  state  your  theories  on  this  matter,  it  will  be  a great 
help  to  us.” 

Mr.  D (representing  Massachusetts  manufacturers): — “At 

the  present  time  we  have  about  3,500  acres  in  four  Connecticut  towns. 
We  have  increased  every  year,  until  at  the  present  time  we  have  some 
four  hundred  acres  planted.  We  think  we  can  raise  our  stock  cheaper 
than  we  can  buy  it.  We  are  greatly  interested  in  this  subject  (taxation), 
and  while  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  any 
of  your  laws  in  exempting  any  of  this  property,  partly  because  we  didn’t 
think  they  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  possibly  because  we  didn’t 
need  to  do  it,  now  that  we  have  done  so  much  we  would  like  to  obtain 
any  benefits  to  be  derived.  There  are  one  or  two  points  which  ought 
to  be  considered,  especially  your  present  law  requiring  1,200  plants  to 
the  acre.  In  a way  that  is  all  right  on  fine  clear  land.  Anybody  who 
has  had  experience  in  planting  pines  knows  that  you  can  get  1,200  trees 
to  an  acre  on  an  open  section,  but  if  you  start  in  on  a piece  of  land 
that  has  been  cut  over — and  in  our  country  where  there  is  brush,  stumps, 
ledges,  etc., — you  can’t  get  1,200  to  the  acre.  It  seems  that  that  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  Forester.  * * * The  thing 

I would  look  for  most  is  to  offer  inducements  to  these  people  to  plant. 
It  has  been  the  general  custom  through  our  section  for  farmers  to  cut 
and  sell  the  timber  until  they  would  simply  strip  it.  They  would  cut 
down  a tree  that  would  not  be  over  three  or  four  feet  high.  They 
wouldn’t  leave  anything,  and  the  land  became  almost  worthless.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  assessors  at  present  or  for  the  past  few  years  in  handling  your 
property  there?” 

Mr.  D : — “It  differs  in  the  different  towns.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “Could  you  state  approximately  the 
range  of  variation  in  values?” 
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Mr.  D : — “I  don't  know  as  I could.  Some  are  very  rea- 

sonable and  many  others  are  very  unreasonable.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “Would  it  be  asking  too  much  if 
you  could  look  this  matter  up  and  place  before  this  Commission  informa- 
tion along  these  lines?” 

Mr.  D : — “I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  There  are  two 

towns  where  we  own  property  at  the  present  time  and  we  won’t  buy 
any  more  in  them.  They  assess  the  land  at  the  highest  figure.” 

Another  Member  of  the  Commission : — “Wouldn’t  that  same  thing  apply 
in  other  towns?” 

Mr.  D : — “Yes,  it  could.  That  is  why  we  have  left 

Massachusetts  and  entered  Connecticut.  In  3,500  acres  we  have  quite 
a good  deal  that  is  very  valuable  and  we.  are  very  glad  to  pay  a good 
tax  on  it;  in  fact  we  want  to  pay  a fair  tax,  but  no  more.” 

Mr.  W.  (a  town  selectman)  : — “*  * * I don’t  know  how 

you  are  going  to  tax  timberland,  I am  sure,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  dif- 
ferent method  from  the  present.  The  assessors  in  my  town  do  not  pretend 
to  tax  timber  land  at  its  actual  value,  for  they  think  that  the  owners  of 
such  land  cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  such  a value.  I know  of  a man 

in  who  has  a very  nice  piece  of  pine  land.  Recently  they 

had  a revaluation  in  that  town  and  put  property  on  a full  value  basis. 
As  the  result  they  raised  the  assessment  on  this  piece  of  woodland  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  man  wants  to  keep  it  but  can’t  because 
he  can’t  afford  to  pay  such  excessive  taxes  on  it.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “What  proportion  of  fair  value  does 
that  one  hundred  dollar  assessment  represent?” 

Mr.  W : — “I  don’t  know,  but  I suppose  the  woodland  is 

probably  worth  the  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  A man  cannot,  how- 
ever, pay  the  rate  on  a hundred  dollar  assessment  per  acre  for  a term 
of  years,  because  he  can’t  cut  an  annual  crop,  rather  one  in  fifty  years 
perhaps.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission: — “If  that  man  were  taxed  at  the  present 
and  actual  value  of  that  pine  and  paid  the  tax  for  so  many  years,  it 
would  eat  up  a large  proportion  of  the  yield,  wouldn’t  it?” 

Mr.  W : — “Yes.  Mr.  D brought  out  a point 

that  ought  to  be  considered — that  is  to  obtain  the  exemption  of  land 
under  the  new  law  1,200  trees  have  to  be  planted  to  the  acre.  On  ledgey, 
rocky  land  that  is  covered  with  brush  and  stumps  it  is  impossible  to  get 
1,200  pine  to  the  acre.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “What  proportion  of  the  land  in 
is  woodland?” 

Mr.  W : — “I  think  there  is  as  much  timber  land  as 

agricultural  land.  I think  there  is  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  in  the 
town  utilized  as  woodland.  We  have,  I think,  200  acres — probably  less — 
150  acres  that  is  old  pine,  and  that  is  taxed  for  forty-five  dollars  per 
acre.  The  Connecticut  Forestry  Association  spoke  of  having  a meeting 
there  some  time  ago,  and  I hope  they  will  have  it  in  the  near  future. 
That  is  taxed  the  highest  of  any  land  in  the  town,  and  the  majority  of 
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the  land  would  not  be  much  lower  on  the  basis  of  taxation  of  land 
value  alone.  I don’t  know  how  you  would  get  at  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  agricultural  land  value  in  our  town.” 

Mr.  E (a  manufacturer): — “Along  that  line,  I have  had 

just  a little  experience  where  there  was  very  little  value  in  the  land  apart 
from  the  trees  on  it.  I recently  sold  a piece  of  land  with  timber  on  it, 
and  it  became  a question  between  the  lumber  man  and  myself  as  to  who 
should  own  the  land.  He  considered  it  absolutely  worthless  and  he 
preferred  to  have  me  own  the  land.  Another  thing;  my  wife  inherited 

some  such  land  in  from  which  the  trees  had  been  cut.  The 

assessment  before  the  trees  were  cut  was  something  like  $1,200,  and  after 
all  the  trees  were  cut  off  the  assessment  still  remained  on  the  books 

of  at  $800.  The  tax  rate  being  twenty  mills,  those  who 

held  it  thought  it  a very  heavy  tax  and  offered  to  give  it  away,  but  no 
one  came  forward  for  it  for  several  years.” 

Mr.  H (woodland  owner): — “I  want  to  reiterate  what 

this  gentleman  said.  In  many  instances  if  you  sell  a piece  of  land  to 
a lumber  man  he  says,  ‘You  take  the  land.’  It  is  worthless  unless  it 
can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  For  that  reason  I think  the 
land  is  excessively  taxed.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “The  question  of  the  town’s  grand 

list  is  quite  a serious  one.  Take  a town  like  which  has 

certain  expenses  for  roads  and  schools.  If  one-half  of  the  property 
of  the  town  is  woodland  and  is  exempted  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 

or  until  the  timber  is  cut,  which  Mr.  D says  should  be 

forty  years,  the  town  has  to  look  somewhere  for  a revenue.  I have  had 
a great  many  conversations  and  discussions  with  selectmen  and  assessors 
about  this  matter,  and  they  all  agree  that  so  much  exempted  property 
in  a town  is  a serious  menace  to  the  income  of  the  town.  If  a statute 
could  be  passed  taxing  the  property  on  the  fair  valuation  of  the  land, 
the  town  would  be  able  to  get  some  revenue  from  it,  and  they  probably 
would  be  willing  to  exempt  the  crop.  (Until  it  is  ready  to  cut,  Ed.)  That 
would  not  take  out  of  the  list  a lot  of  property  on  which  they  would  get 
no  income.  I think  the  town’s  standpoint  has  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  foresters’  in  giving  him  an  incentive  to  utilize  waste  land  for 
purposes  which  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  town  and  the  individual.” 

Mr.  Ed (a  lawyer): — “I  came  here  to  listen  entirely,  but 

from  what  I have  heard  here,  supplemented  by  my  experience,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  woodlands  to-day  is  different 
in  the  different  towns.  Some  of  the  experiences  related  here  are  quite 
different  from  the  town  I have  the  greatest  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of.  My  inference  has  been  that  timber  is  not  taxed  very  much.  The 
actual  cut  timber  which  is  marketed  from  year  to  year  in  my  town,  I don’t 
think  ever  goes  into  the  tax  list.  For  as  it  is  sold  from  year  to  year 
you  won’t  find  a corresponding  change  in  the  tax  lists  of  the  owners. 
I don’t  think,  in  the  town  I have  in  mind,  that  you  could  argue  the 
fact  that  the  timber  has  ever  been  taxed.  That  is  my  personal  opinion. 
I couldn’t  complain  in  the  town  where  I live  of  the  tax.  I have  a 
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hundred  acre  tract  which  I bought  five  or  six  years  ago.  I paid  a little 
less  than  $2.50  per  acre  for  it,  and  I put  it  in  the  town  list  at  $2.50 
per  acre,  and  I pay  3*4  cents  per  acre  each  year  as  a tax.  Suppose  I 
let  that  stay  for  100  or  50  years,  3^4  cents  per  year  would  only  make 
$3.50  as  a tax  for  100  years;  so  I have  no  grievance  against  the  tax 
policy  of  the  State.” 

Mr.  H : — “I  have  cut  over  timber  land  taxed  at  ten  dol- 

lars per  acre.  I have  appeared  before  the  board  of  relief  several  times, 
and  finally  offered  it  to  the  town  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  but  they  didn’t 
take  it.  Then  I told  them  I would  give  them  a present  of  ten  dollars 
if  they  would  take  it.  After  the  timber  is  cut  it  is  worthless  and  you 
can’t  get  rid  of  it.” 

Mr.  Ed : — ‘‘People  put  a farm  in  the  list  at  $2,000  and 

the  assessment  stays  at  $2,000.  Once  in  a while  he  may  sell  off  $500 
worth  of  timber,  but  the  value  don’t  change  on  the  list.  It  all  figures 
down  to  the  question  of  putting  a man’s  property  in  for  a decent  and 
proper  valuation.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “I  can  say  that  many  assessors  have 
told  me  that  they  put  the  forest  land  in  for  a fair  figure  and  after  the 
timber  is  cut  they  can’t  lower  the  price ; the  town  couldn’t  afford  it 
after  taxing  it  for  so  long  at  such  a low  assessment.” 

Mr.  Ed : — “I  think  that  is  the  theory  in  the  cases  I know 

of.  In  practice,  I don’t  know  how  it  works  out.” 

A Member  of  the  Commission : — “That  is  the  practice,  and  the  theory 

is  what  the  statutes  say.  In  they  had  a revaluation  and 

increased  all  the  property.  They  put  this  land  in  for  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  and  approached  the  meaning  of  the  literal  wording  of  the  statute 
‘at  fair  value.’  In  many  towns  the  assessors  do  not  follow  the  statutory 
basis  and  are  taking  the  power  to  themselves,  not  pretending  to  assess 
it  for  its  value.  In  that  way  the  men  who  own  forests  in  many  towns 
are  not  burdened.  When  the  State  of  Connecticut  passed  one  law  that 
property  should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  value,  and  another  providing 
for  the  board  of  equalization  to  add  a sufficient  sum  to  the  towns’  lists 
to  put  it  on  a fair  value  basis,  they  recognized  the  fact  that  the  towns 
probably  would  not  put  property  in  at  its  real  value.” 

Another  Member  of  the  Commission : — “The  man  who  buys  land  for 
forestry  purposes,  as  an  investor,  wants  to  know  about  what  it  will 
cost  him  for  the  various  steps  he  has  to  take.  Under  the  present  system, 
I think  that  as  a rule  the  forest  property  is  valued  very  low,  but  that 
gives  no  assurance  as  to  what  the  practice  may  be  in  the  future.” 

Mr.  El (a  lumberman  and  land  owner  speaking  in  refer- 

ence to  taxing  woodland)  : — “It  should  be  taxed  for  certain  rates  for 
certain  periods.  The  first  five  years  there  should  be  no  tax;  from  five 
to  ten  years,  five  dollars;  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  ten  dollars;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  thirteen  dollars ; from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years,  sixteen  dollars;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  twenty  dollars; 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  twenty-five  dollars;  from  thirty-five  to 
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forty  years,  thirty  dollars.  In  that  way  as  the  timber  grows  up  the 
taxes  are  increased.” 

Mr.  G (a  farmer): — “I  have  only  recently  come  in,  and 

have  not  heard  much  of  the  discussion.  I think  the  forest  industry  has 
to  be  encouraged  in  some  way  if  anyone  is  going  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  it.  At  the  present  time  the  owners  are  carrying  the  burden.  In 
many  parts  of  the  state  the  land  is  of  very  little  value,  and  it  becomes 
less  and  less  from  day  to  day.  In  my  neighborhood  forest  land  is  of 
almost  no  value  whatever,  and  if  the  chestnut  disease  increases,  the  land 
will  be  worthless,  for  the  trees  are  all  dying.  ******  On 
general  principles  I am  opposed  to  any  class  legislation  (such  as  an 
exemption  of  taxes),  and  would  hesitate  to  recommend  anything  of 
the  kind.  I don’t  like  the  looks  of  it,  however,  but  can’t  see  any  out- 
look where  the  owners  can  continue  to  hold  the  land  under  the  present 
circumstances.” 

Mr.  B (a  fruit  grower)  : — “I  came  here  to  get  information. 

I feel  and  believe  that  any  man  who  wants  to  make  money  had  better 
stay  out  of  the  forestry  business.  I have  been  in  contact  with  it  because 
I had  to.  With  the  present  uncertain  expenses  connected  with  the  indus- 
try, particularly  that  of  taxation,  a man  would  be  scared  away  from 
the  idea  of  planting.  There  is  some  objection  to  putting  all  the  taxes 
on  the  crop  when  ready  to  remove  in  the  shape  of  lumber  because  it 
will  cripple  the  revenue  of  the  towns,  but  I can’t  see  why  it  wouldn’t 
be  practical  for  the  State  Forester — or  some  other  authority — to  classify 
the  forest  lands  and  put  a value  on  them,  which  could  be  well  determined 
from  year  to  year,  for  a certain  period  of  time.  In  other  words  have 
a graded  system  of  taxation  for  this  class  of  property.  * * * I am 
sure  investors  won’t  take  it  up  until  they  know  what  they  are  ‘up 
against.’  I can’t  suggest  anything  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  but 
am  interested  and  would  like  to  see  a solution  of  the  problem  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  individuals.  I was  interested 
the  other  day  in  looking  up  the  records  of  land  that  was  offered  to  me 
by  a corporation.  They  offered  it  to  me  for  $100.  It  was  cut  off,  and 
it  is  taxed  at  a valuation  of  $300  now.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  keeping  the  land  because  they  can’t  sell  it  and  I know  of  land  that 
has  been  raised  400  per  cent  also,  which  is  not  altogether  forest  land — 
it  was  waste  land  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  seems  that  such  land  should 
have  a low  valuation  to  start  with  and  give  it  a chance  to  develop.” 

Extract  from  a letter  from  a Connecticut  land  owner  and  farmer, 
read  at  the  public  hearing : — “I  am  distinctly  and  positively  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  intensive  forestry  will  not  make  very  great  prog- 
ress in  Connecticut  or  anywhere  else,  unless  some  change  in  the  tax  laws 
is  made  so  that  the  owner  of  woodland  will  not  have  to  pay  repeated 
annual  assessments  on  property  which  produces  no  annual  income.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a tax 
on  timber  when  it  is  cut  would  bring  more  to  the  community  than  any 
system  of  annual  taxation  which  it  would  be  possible  economically  to 
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devise, — certainly  more  than  the  system  now  in  force.  For  the  present 
system  takes  almost  no  account  of  the  timber  value,  except  when  it  is 
extraordinarily  high.  When  timber  is  cut,  the  assessment  of  the  land  is 
reduced,  but  it  is  almost  universal  in  this  state,  I believe,  to  ignore  the 
timber  value  after  it  passes  the  cordwood  stage.  When  the  timber  is 
assessed,  the  rate  becomes  such  as  to  compel  immediate  cutting.  It  is 
the  uncertainty  as  to  when  such  an  assessment  will  be  made  that  discour-  ' 
ages  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  large  acreage  of  land  in  the  state 
which  is  suitable  for  nothing  but  forestry  and  which  ought  to  be  profitably 
employed.” 

Extract  from  a letter  from  a Connecticut  manufacturer  read  at  the 
public  hearing : — “I  am  glad  you  are  busy  with  the  question.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  develop  along  the  line  of  taxing  land  and 
timber  separately,  putting  only  the  most  nominal  tax  on  the  latter  while 
growing,  a little  higher  while  mature,  and  a fair  tax  based  on  market 
values  when  cut  and  sold.  We  must  have  such  a change  in  tax  laws 
as  will  not  only  cease  to  penalize  holders  of  forest  land  but  which  will 
encourage  owners  of  land  to  keep  same  planted.  The  large  benefits  which 
come  to  the  people,  as  a whole,  from  growing  timber,  justifies  us  in  a 
policy  even  of  generosity  to  all  timber  growers,  so  that  steps  such  as 
above,  asking  only  for  justice,  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  take.  I am 
interested  in  this  matter  not  only  as  a citizen  but  as  secretary  of  an 
association  which  has  made  a beginning  in  the  ownership  and  conserva- 
tion of  timber  land  in  our  suburbs,  and  because  of  my  connection  with 
a company  which  is  a large  consumer  of  hardwoods  of  which  Connecticut 
could  supply  a considerably  larger  part  if  forestry  in  the  State  were 
given  a good  chance.” 


SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
TAXATION  OF  WOODLAND  IN 
CONNECTICUT  TOWNS 


Number  of  towns  responding  in  whole 

or  in  part,  . . . . 

..  72. 

Lowest  assessed  value  per  acre  of  any 

land,  61  towns, 

50  cents. 

Maximum 

Minimum  Average 

Percentage  of  Woodland,  61  towns  . . . 

85% 

10% 

44% 

Assessed  value  per  acre: 

Farm  land,  55  towns  

$500.00 

$2.00 

$42.00 

Merchantable  woodland,  45  towns 

500.00 

2.00 

36.00 

Non-merchantable  woodland,  41  towns..  50.00 

2.00 

13-00 

Cut-over  land,  46  towns  

25.00 

1. 00 

6.00 

Assessed  value  of  timberland  per  acre: 

40  towns  

500.00 

•50 

37-00 

Tax  rate — 72  towns  

023 

.007 

.013 

Percentage  of  market  value  taxed : 

56  towns  

100% 

50% 

88% 

Character  of  land  with  lowest  assessed 

1 value : 

Cut-over  

T? 

towns. 

Damaged  by  fire  or  blight  

3 

it 

Poor  and  sandy  

4 

u 

Brush  

22 

it 

Rocky  

12 

it 

Total  

54 

a 

Reason  for  differences  in  valuation  of 

timberland  so 

far  as  reported : 

Location  

9 

towns. 

Quality  

8 

a 

Value  

10 

a 

Total  

27 

it 

Cut-over  land  sold  for  taxes,  approximately  800  acres  in  66  towns. 


